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CHAPTER I. tial to the perfect knowledge of the very men 
whose characters they portrayed, and as the prae- 
THE INTRODUCTION. tice is extremely convenient, it may not, even in 


this age, be deemed incorrect—however admir- 
Amonc the ancient historians a practice pre- able originality may in itself be—to follow their 
vailed which may be described thus: Whenever example, by explaining at once, who Sylvester. 
they wrote the lives of men, they explained, in Sound the Somnambulist was. 
limine, who those men were. This is in all their | Assuming, then, the correctness of the course 
works manifest. They may have been right; | prescribed to be admitted, it now becomes proper 
they may have been wrong; it is not proposed to | to state that Sylvester Sound was the only son of 
dive to any great depth with the view of discover- | Horatio Sound, M. D.; that the doctor’s lady de- 
ing the absolute necessity for the pursuit of this | parted this life very soon after Sylvester’s birth ; 
course; it is sufficient for the world to know) that the doctor himself survived her several 
that they held such explanation to be essen-| years; that a circumstance—of which the par- 
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ticuiars will be dwelt upon anon—not only caused 
the loss of his practice, but eventually broke his 
heart; and that, up to the period of his death, 
Sylvester, for a reason which the doctor himself | 
never explained, was educated by him and lived | 
constantly with him. 


CHAPTER II. 


INTRODUCES AUNT ELEANOR, THE PASTOR, AND 
HIS PEACHES. 


Havinc—it is to be hoped satisfactorily—ex- 
plained who Sylvester was, it will now be quite 
right to proceed. 

And it will, in the first place, be necessary to 
state that Sylvester, at the period of the death of 
Dr. Sound, was in the seventeenth year of his 

Cc. 

He was tall and slightly made, and while his 
features were finely formed, his jet black hair, 
which hung in ringlets over his shoulders, con- 
trasted strongly with his countenance which was 
pale in the extreme, and of which the expression 
was that of repose. * There was, indeed, the 
spirit of mischief lurking in his eye, but while 
he was awake that spirit was asleep; it develop- 
ed itself only in his dreams. It was then that it | 
prompted him to perpetrate all sorts of wild and 
extraordinary tricks; it was then that it convert- | 
ed him from a calm, ‘graceful, amiable youth, into | 
a perfect little devil. 

This, to a certain extent, was known to the 


doctor; hence it was that he was kept so con- | 


silence to the grief which sprang from the loss 


'they had sustained, she felt it to be her duty as 


'@ Christian to offer him all the consolation at her 
| command. And she did so; but without much 
apparent effect. She, moreover, with the view 
of diverting his thoughts, pointed out as they 
proceeded, every object which she held to be in 
the slightest degree remarkable, but nothing could 
rouse him from the revery in which he indulg- 
ed, until they approached the parsonage-house, 
which stood within three hundred yards of the 
cottage. Of this place Sylvester took especial 
notice; and it was an exceedingly beautiful little 
place, in the centre of a most delightful garden, 
and surrounded by a wall, which appeared to be 
studded with nectarines and peaches. He even— 
albeit languidly—expressed his admiration of the 
fine appearance of this delicious fruit; but it was 
soon lost to view, and he was silent again. 

Now, much has been written and said of old 
maids. They have been spoken of in terms of 
the deepest contempt; painters have represented 
them with crabbed aspects, scraggy necks, yel- 
low complexions, busts particularly bony, and 
fingers long, fleshless, and cold; while writers 





| Save described them as being skinny, toothless, 


| arrogant, malicious, and wretched; but if the 


ines painters and writers in question mea. 


to contend that these are the prevailing charac- 
| teristics of old maids in the aggregate, it will be 


jat once perfectly clear that they never have 


studied the real flesh and blood. Theirs are 
merely conventional old maids! Henceforth let 
these Jibellers paint and write from nature! Let 
them do justice to those who compose that honor- 
able (albeit, peculiar) species of humanity, who 





stantly at home; but it was not known to any | have studied the respective characters of their 
other creature in existence; it was not known | suitors too deeply to be ensnared ; who have met 
even to Sylvester himself; he was perfectly un-| with none but those whose views were selfish, 
conscious of being a somnambulist ; he had not | and whose affections were impure; who have not 





even the most remote suspicion of the fact; nor 
had he, when awake, the slightest recollection of 
the dreams upon which he had acted. During 
sleep, indeed, his recollection of their nature was 
most perfect—he would, for example, frequently 
commence a letter one night and finish the next 
—but when awake, his memory, as far as those 
dreams were concerned, was in oblivion. 
Anxiously had the doctor watched him night 
after night. He had even allowed him to go 
from his chamber, but although he closely fol- 
lowed, he never checked him. He felt perfectly 
sure that the means which he had adopted in his 
own case—he having been himself a somnambu- 
list—would eventually cure his son; and certain- 
ly, in the case of Sylvester, a cure might by those 
means have been effected, but just as a change 
became perceptible, the doctor unhappily died. 
During the week which had elapsed between 
the death of Dr. Sound and his funeral, Sylvester 
remained in the house; but the day following 
that on which the ceremony was performed, his 
Aunt Eleanor—a maiden lady of exemplary char- 
acter—took him to her cottage at Cotherstone 
Grange, about fifteen miles from the residence of 
her late brother, conceiving that an immediate 
change of scene might be highly beneficial to his 
health, as he was then more than usually languid. 
On their way to the Grange, Sylvester was si- 
lent, and as of course Aunt Eleanor ascribed this 


allowed their judgment to be blinded by passion ; 
who have imagined man’s love to be ethereal but 
have not found it so; who have never ‘ad the 
wish to make, in a worldly sense, a good match, 
and who have had sufficient sense to escape the 
miseries of a bad one! It is, of course, admitted 
that a few of these honorable old maids—for even 
their contemptuous sobriquet is associated with 
honor !—may be bony and not very mild; but the 
idea of making unamiable skeletons of them all 
is monstrous! sufficiently monstrous to inspire in- 
dignation. Aunt Eleanor was an old maid, and 
she was no skeleton; nor was she malicious, nor 
toothless, nor wretched. On the contrary, her 
figure approached en bon point; her teeth were 
white and sound, and her skin was soft and 
clear; she had, perhaps, a finer, a more animat- 
ed, bust than any other lady in the county! she 
was, moreover, just, benevolent, amiable, and 
pure, while her heart was full of tranquil joy, 
for she was in spirit wedded to her God. 

Nor was there in this lovely cottage of hers 
the slightest thing indicative of the residence of 
an old maid. Everything indeed was neat and 
elegant; everything was arranged with the most 
exquisite taste; but there was no minute prim- 
ness perceptible; nor must it be imagined for a 
moment that if the whole of her highly-prized 
china and glass had been swept from the side- 





board and broken to atoms, she would have shed 
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a single tear. No; nothing but love and sym- | 
pathy could wring a tear from her. 

For twenty years she had lived in that cottage, 
and although her pecuniary means were com- 
paratively large, her establishment was small, in- 
asmuch as it consisted only of a cook, a house- 
maid, and a gardener, who officiated also as 
groom. By her uniform kindness she had com- 
pletely won the hearts of these domestics; they 
were strongly, deeply, attached to her, and hence, 
when they flew to the gate as the chaise drew 
up, they welcomed her home indeed. 

Knowing the time exactly at which her mis- 
tress would return, the cook had prepared a de- 
licious dinner, which as soon as Aunt Eleanor 
had changed her dress, was served up with char- 
acteristic elegance. 


Sylvester, having eaten all the peaches he coula 
eat, at that moment dropped from the wall, and 
disap . 

‘‘ He’s off !”? cried the pastor. ‘Follow him, 
Jones! but don’t say a word; he is clearly re- 
spectable. See where he goes, Jones, and then 
let me know.” 

Jones rushed to the gate, and followed Sylves- 
ter’s footsteps; and when he saw him actually 
enter the cottage, he returned to the pastor and 
made the fact known. 

But then—what was to be done? Aunt Elea- 
nor was a lady for whom the reverend gentleman 
entertained the highest respect! The question 
with him therefore was, whether he ought to 
wound her feelings by complaining of that which 
had occurred, or to take no further notice of the 





And Sylvester, albeit calm and silent, did jus- 
tice to the viands prepared; and Aunt Eleanor, in 
order to cheer him, insisted upon his taking two 
glasses of wine! but finding after dinner that he 
still felt languid, she, conceiving that the excite- 
ment of the preceding day, and the journey that 
morning, had exhausted his spirits, prevailed upon 
him to retire to his chamber, and enjoined the 
servants not to disturb him. 

To his chamber Sylvester accordingly repaired, 
and having partially undressed himself, reposed 


on the bed and went to sleep. He had not, 


however, slept ten minutes, when he began to 
dream of the nectarines and peaches he had seen 
on the wall of the parsonage garden, and being 
inspired to action by the dinner he had eaten, and 
the wine—the two glasses of wine—he had 
drank, he re-dressed himself, and left the cottage 
unperceived. 

As he quietly walked toward the garden of the 
parsonage, none could have supposed that he was 
then fast asleep! his eyes were open, and he 


looked, not vacantly, nor with an intense stare, | 


but precisely as if he had been awake, at every 


object he passed. And thus he reached the gar- | 


den wall, which he mounted with alacrity and 
ease, and having cleared from a very convenient 


spot the broken bottles, which the reverend | 


gentleman had most humanely caused to be stuck 


upon the wall—in reality with the view of phle-| 


botomizing trespassers, but nominally in order to 
keep off the cats—he sat down and freely partook 
of the peaches, which really were very fine in- 
deed. And he enjoyed them much, and ate no 
inconsiderable quantity of them, for they were in 
his judgment delicious; but just as he had eaten 


- to satiety, the reverend gentleman, to whom the 


fruit legally belonged, espied him, and, having re- 
covered from the shock, which this proceeding, 
which he held to be one of the most barefaced 
audacity—induced, rushed into the garden with 
all the velocity his shortness of breath, and 
portliness of person would permit, exclaiming, 
« Jones! Jones!” in tones of indignation—for he 
really was very indignant at the time—and in an 
instant Jones, the gardener, appeared. 

“ Jones,” he continued, pointing fiercely to 
Sylvester; “that’s how the peaches go! that’s 
the way!” 

Jones looked at Sylvester utterly astounded. 
Was it—could it be—possible? And that, too, 
before his very eyes! He was about to spring 
upon him with all the ferocity of a tiger; but 


'matter. He was soon, however, prompted to an- 
| swer this question by the thought of his peaches. 

He could not in silence endure the loss of them. 

They were the finest in the county !—nay, in his 
judgment, Europe could not produce peaches at 
| all comparable with them. He therefore resolved 
| to proceed to the cottage, and to the cottage he 
| did proceed, followed by the gentle Jones, who 
absolutely swelled with indignation. 

As they passed through the gate, Aunt Elea- 
nor, who saw them, and who held the reverend 
gentleman in very high esteem, rang the bell for 
the servant to open the door, and then received 

him with al] her characteristic cordiality and 
grace, while the highly indignant Jones remained 
swelling at the door. 

«“ My dear madam,” said the pastor, as sogn as 
he had recovered the power to speak, for the oc- 
currence had induced a dreadful state of excite- 
ment, which his sharp walk to the cottage had by 
no means subdued—“ My dear madam, I regret 
—I exceedingly regret—that I should have to call 
on business of a nature so unpleasant; but you 
have, I believe, a young gentleman here ?” 

“My nephew!” replied Aunt Eleanor. “I 
brought him with me this morning; and a sweet 
little fellow he is !”” 

“‘T am sorry,” returned the reverend gentle- 
man, “I am indeed very sorry, to be compelled 
to say that he is unhappily addicted to practices 
which I will not exactly designate audacious—” 

“ Sir !?? 

“ But which are, in my judgment, highly im- 
proper.” 

“ You amaze me !”? exclaimed Aunt Eleanor; 
and really the amazement she expressed was very 
striking. ‘My nephew addicted to practices 
which you deem highly improper! Why, he is 
one of the mildest and most inoffensive little fel- 
lows that ever breathed! He would not hurt a 
worm !” 

“It may be true that he would not hurt a 
worm ; but I know him to be very fond of peach- 
es.?? 

“That is very possible; and I submit very nat- 
ural. But mayI be permitted to know what you 
mean ?” 

«‘ Why it is, my dear madam, with the greatest 
reluctance that I make a complaint of this nature 
to you; but I think that it may be highly benefi- 
cial to him, for we know that if our vices in youth 
be unchecked, they grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength.” 
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Dear me!” cried Aunt Eleanor, “ why—what 
on earth can have occurred ?” 

“ Sitting in my study, ten minutes ago, I per- 
ceived through the windowa youth upon the wall, 
freely helping himself to my peaches. Well! as 
I of course disapproved of this proceeding—for, 
had he asked me for the peaches he should have 
had them with pleasure—I went out, and calling 
Jones, my gardener, desired him to expostulate 
with the youth; but the moment he appeared, 
the youth dropped from the wall, and Jones, who 
followed him, informs me that he saw him enter 
here.”’ 

‘Impossible !”? exclaimed Aunt Eleanor. “ My 
nephew is the only youth I have about the prem- 
ises |” 

‘What is the age of your nephew, may I 
ask ?” 

« About seventeen.” 

“Has he black hair, flowing freely over his 
shoulders ?” 

“ He has.” 

“TI am sorry, then, to say, my dear madam, 
that he is the youth who purloined my peaches.” 

“ But really—my dear sir!—Oh! it can not 
be! The dear boy has been in bed and asleep for 
the last hour.” 

“Ts he asleep now?” inquired the reverend 
gentleman. 

Aunt Eleanor rang the bell, and when the ser- 
vant appeared, she desired her to go into Sylves- 
ter’s room, and to ascertain whether he really 
was asleep or not. 

*¢ This is strange,” said Aunt Eleanor; “ very 
strange, indeed!’ And the pastor echoed this 
observation, by saying that it was strange, very 
strange, indeed. 

“ Well, Mary ?” said Aunt Eleanor, when the 
servant reappeared. 

“Master Sylvester sleeps like a top, ma’am,” 
promptly replied Mary. 

“1 thought so!” observed Aunt Eleanor. “I 
knew that he would. Tke poor dear boy was 
exhausted.” 

“ Well, this is very extraordinary !” said the 
reverend gentleman, who couldn’t tell at all what 
to make of it. “ Really, I should very much, in- 
deed, like to see him.”? 

‘For your satisfaction, he shall be at once 
awakened.” 

* Oh dear me, no! 
cessity for that.” 

“Then will you do me the favor to walk up 
and see him ?” 

“ Why, if you particularly wish me to do so,” 
replied the reverend gentleman, “I will.” And 
he rose from his seat, and Aunt Eleanor rose too; 
and Mary, who couldn’t conceive what it meant, 
led the way up to Sylvester’s room. 

“ Poor boy!” said Aunt Eleanor. ‘ There he 
is, and there he has been for the last hour.” 

That he was there, then, appeared to the rev- 
erend gentleman to be abundantly clear; but that 
there he had been for the last hour, was, in his 
calm judgment, apocryphal—very. He could not 
believe it. Why, it was the very face—the very 
hair! It was moreover plain, that he was then 


There is not the least ne- 


sleeping soundly—the pastor had no doubt at all 
about that; but, as he wished very much indeed 
to see nim awake, he dropped his stick—very ac- 





cidentally, of course—and thus produced a noise 
which had the effect desired. 

“My dearest boy !”? said Aunt Eleanor. Oh, 
I am sorry that we have disturbed you.” 

Sylvester sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes, 
and then looked at the reverend gentleman pre- 
cisely as if he wished to know who he was, and 
what he wanted. 

“ Lie down, dear, again,” said Aunt Eleanor, 
soothingly. ‘ You must be fatigued, dear; you 
look very weary still.” 

The reverend gentleman shook his head, and 
that, too, with so much significance, that any 
close observer might at once have perceived that 
Svivester was, in his view, very artful. Aunt 
Eleanor, however, did not observe this. She felt 
that the “mistake” had been sufficiently seen, 
and therefore left the chamber, followed by her 
reverend friend. 

“ Well !”? said that gentleman, on his return to 
the parlor—* Really! Upon my word, he bears 
a very striking resemblance to the youth whom I 
saw upon my garden wall !”? 

“Indeed! Well, that is strange,” returned 
Aunt Eleanor. “I know of no youth at all like 
him.” 

“There must be one in the vicinity whom he 
very much resembles !’? 

“How very extraordinary ! 
it be ?” 

‘Indeed, I know not,” returned the reverend 
gentleman. “There appears to be some little 
mystery about it, which probably time will solve. 
I have only to say that I am sorry the affair hap- 
pened, and beg to apologize for the trouble I have 
given.” 

At this moment Sylvester entered the room in 
the same dress as that in which he appeared up- 
on the wall; and no sooner had he entered, than 
the pastor—who now, of course, felt quite con- 
vinced of his being the delinquent—said, “ Well, 
young gentleman, did you enjoy those peaches ?” 

Sylvester looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
and then observed, calmly, “ What peaches do 
you allude to? Ido not know that I have tasted 
a peach this season !” 

The reverend gentleman hereupon regarded 
him with an expression of horror! He felt it to 
be awful in the extreme, and shuddered at the 
thought that a falsehood so flagrant should pro- 
ceed from the lips of a sinner so young. Recov- 
ering himself, however, from the shock thus pro- 
duced, he—with an aspect of severity—said, 
‘¢ Pray, sir, have you ever heard or read of Ana- 
nias ??? 

“T have, sir. 
me ?” 

“ Because you have said distinctly that you 
have not, to your knowledge, tasted a peach this 
season; whereas, within the last half hour I saw 
you upon my garden wall, eating my peaches to 
absolute satiety !” 

« Let me assure you, sir,”? returned Sylvester, 
firmly, “that you are mstaken. I feel that Iam 
utterly incapable of such bad conduct.” 

The calmness, the firmness, the apparent truth- 
fulness with which this assurance was given, had 
a manifest tendency to shake the reverend gen- 
tleman’s conviction. And yet—was it possible 
that he could be mistaken? There stood the 


Why, whom can 


But why put that question to 
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very youth; or, if he were not the very youth, | 
how strong was the resemblance! He had preach- | 
ed the fallibility of the flesh: he felt that he him- 
self was not, in a general sense, infallible ; but | 
then, in this particular—and yet the very pres- | 
ence—the very look—the very tones of the youth | 
who stood before him, were indicative of inno- | 
cence. He had never before felt so perfectly | 
puzzled; still he did say, eventually, “ Weil, ny | 
dear madam, I suppose that I must be mistaken; | 
but really—perhaps, however, you will allow me 
to call in my gardener ?” | 


it warnt you as was upon our wall a pegging 
away at them peaches there ?—only say ?” 

“T hope, my dear aunt,” observed Sylvester, 
with unaffected mildness, *‘that you do not be- 
lieve I could have been guilty of such an act ?” 

“No, my dear, certainly not.” 

“< Sir,”’ added Sylvester, addressing the reverend 
gentleman, “I should be utterly ashamed of my- 
self if even I felt that I couid.” 

The pastor, notwithstanding the resemblance 
was still in his judgment amazing, was now in- 
spired by Sylvester’s tranquil bearing, with the 


* Oh, my dear sir,” said Aunt Eleanor, “do so | conviction that he must be mistaken, and tried to 


at once, by all means !”? And Jones was accord- | 
ingly summoned. 


inoculate Jones with the same conviction; but 
Jones would not have it. He knew what he 


“ Do you know this young gentleman, Jones?” | knew!—he knew that the youth who stood be- 


said the pastor. 

“ Know him, sir!” replied Jones, utterly as- 
tonished at the question being asked; “I should 
know him from a million !”” 

** But are you sure, Jones, that this is the iden- 
tical youth whom we saw on the wall just now ?” 

“Sure ?? echoed Jones, who really felt the idea 
of his not being sure to be perfectly ridiculous— 
* Of course, sir, ’m sure.” 

“ Man!” said Aunt Eleanor, “adhere to the 
truth.” 

“Oh! that’s true enough, ma’am. I’d swear 
it !?? 

“ Swear it !° 

«7 know him by the cut of his clothes.” 


« Although, Jones, that is strong collateral ev- | 


idence,” observed the reverend gentleman, pro- 


foundly, “I do not hold it to be conclusive. 
There may be other garments of the same de- 
scription. J look at the countenance: man may 
copy the works of man, but Nature never copies 
herself. Among the myriads of human beings 
in existence, there are not even two individuals 
to be found with features precisely alike, albeit 
there may be, as in this case, a striking resem- 
blance. Nor is this amazing peculiarity con- 
fined exclusively to the human species. The 
flocks that range the verdant fields, the beasts 
which prowl in the frightful jungle, the fish that 
inhabit the boundless sea, and the birds which 
float in the balmy air—nay, even the very vermin 
which tunnel the earth—have all the same won- 
derful individuality. Still, as one sheep may be 
mistaken for another, by those who know not the 
peculiar expression of that sheep, so may one 
youth be mistaken for another, as we have, in 
this case, perhaps, sufficiently proved.” 

All that Jones understood of this he apprecia- 


' ted, but half of that which reached his under- 


standing was not much. He had no notion at 
all, however, of giving the thing up in this way, 


and therefore he said, with much point—* But | 


does the young gentleman himself mean to say it 
ain’t him ?” 

“JT mean to say,” returned Sylvester, calmly, 
“that I have been fast asleep for the last hour.” 
“ Well, send I may live !” exclaimed Jones. 

“Hush! hush!” cried the reverend gentle- 
man. 

“Well, but in all my creepings up!” resumed 
Jones—“ Here! take me afore a justice. [ll 
oath it it’s him, afore any judge or jury in na- 
ture. But,” he added, turning to Sylvester, “do 
you mean to look me in the face, and tell me that 


fore him, and the youth who was on the wall, 


| were one and the same youth! and said so! and 
/stuck to it firmly!—indeed so firmly that the 
| reverend gentleman at length desired him to leave 
‘the room. 

Now it happened that Judkins, Aunt Eleanor’s 
| gardener—who, conceiving that Joncs had come 
| there with a view to supplant him, had kept an 
| exceedingly sharp look out—was at hand; and it 
| also happened that Judkins had a great contempt 
for Jones, seeing that Jones, at the last horticul- 
tural meeting of the county, had gained the first 
prize for carrots; while Jones had as great a 
contempt for Judkins, seeing that Judkins had 
gained the first prize for onions, whereas Jones 
lenew that his onions were superior to these which 
| Judkins had produced, while, in Judkin’s judg- 
;ment, his carrots were finer than any which 
| Jones had the nous to raise. Their hatred of 
j cach other was therefore rooted; and, as Jud- 
| kins had heard the substance of all that had 
| been said about the peaches, he taunted Jones 
| severely on his being desired to leave the room; 
and as Jones most vehemently retorted and main- 
tained still that Sylvester was the youth by whom 
his master’s peaches had been stolen, Judkins 
said something very severe about Jones’s carrots, 
and invited him to the meadow, with the view of 
deciding whether Sylvester was the youth in 
question or not. At this Jones was nothing 
daunted; he accepted the challenge; and when 
Judkins had called a mutual friend from the road 
for the purpose of seeing fair-play, they repaired 
to the meadow with bosoms fraught with disgust. 

There have always been, even from the most 
remote period of which history takes cognizance, 
advocates for that grand social scheme which 
comprehends trial by battle. Some have chosen 
clubs for these trials, some axes, some daggers, 
some spears, while others have preferred rifles, 
pistols, and swords; but a far more civilised 
mode of deciding thus the merits of a case in 
dispute is, unquestionably, that which was in 
this particular instance adopted by Judkins and 
Jones. 

Certainly, the practice of doing battle with the 
fists was the first step to civilization. When 
men began to substitute the weapons with which 
nature had provided them for battle-axes, toma- 
hawks, and knives, society made a most import- 
ant stride toward perfection. As civilization 
progresses, men will substitute the use of the 
tongue for that of the fist; when that has been 
sufficiently practised, the use of the brow will 
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supersede that of the tongue; and when we shall , 
have reached the perfection of civilization, men | 
will merely treat with contempt those whom they 

know to be unworthy of respect. At the period | 


of Judkins’s and Jones’s battle, civilization had | 


made but that one important stride; and as they | 
| cided still. 
—repudiating pistols, knives, and swords—re- | 
/ Aunt Eleanor prevailed upon the reverend gen- 


[It is of course highly | tleman to remain and take tea; and, as Sylves- 


were not behind the age in which they lived, they 


paired to the meadow and stripped. 
It was a lovely day! 


to them both that they couldn’t get on without 
beer, they, with a laudable show of reluctance, 
allowed their friend to join their hands, and thus 
preserved their honor intact, inasmuch as their 
bright reputation for courage remained untar- 
nished, albeit the real point at issue was unde- 


During the progress of this memorable battle, 


essential to the progress of this history that these | ter soon became a favorite with the pastor, he, in 


most remarkable observations should be made.] 
The sun shone—as the sun will sometimes shine 
—brilliantly, and while it shone, all nature, with | 
the exception of Jones and Judkins, looked gay. 
The sheep in the distance were nibbling the tur-. 
nips; the stubble was studded with crows; the 
leaves on the trees around looked green; ani ' 
the larks were merrily singing in the air! This 
was precisely the extraordinary state of things 
when Judkins and Jones assumed the attitude of 
defiance, and looked at each other with a species 
of ferocity perhaps altogether unexampled. As 
pugilists, however, they were not scientific. 
They were, moreover, bulky and very short- 
winded, and therefore exceedingly slow ; nor was 
there any particular time kept. No; at the end 
of each round, that is to say, when they retreated 
from each other with the view of “taking 
breath,” they sat upon the grass, sometimes for 
three minutes, sometimes for five. Time to 
them was a matter of no importance—they had 
not been in the habit of hurrying themselves, and 
they had not the least intention to hurry them- 
selves then. Nor was their friend in any sort of 
haste; he was remarkably patient and remark- | 
ably impartial ; indeed, so impartial, that when, | 
at the expiration of twenty minutes, Judkins, 
who had neither received nor given any blow of | 
importance, wanted some beer, he declared that 
he wouldn’t fetch it unless he had a like com- 
inission from Jones. For this commission, how- ' 
ever, he had not to wait long, and when he start- 
ed for the beer, it was with this understanding, 
that there was to be an absolute cessation of 
aostilities until he returned. The truce thus es- 
tablished, neither of the combatants had the least 
desire to violate; it was, therefore, on both sides 
honorably observed; but during the absence of | 
their mutual friend reflection came, and their in- 
dignation cooled, and hence, on the return of | 
that friend, Judkins said to Jones, “ Now you 
know I’m not afraid of you! quite the contrary, 
but as [ shouldn’t like to have a black eye, and 
as the parson, I know, wouldn’t like to see you 
with your front teeth knocked out [Judkins 
thought that this was about the strongest way to: 
put it]; if you like, we’ll establish no hitting in| 
the face.” 

“ Where are we to hit, then?” said Jones, | 
who was tired of it—quite!—it was very hard | 
work! “If we are not to hit in the face, where 
are we to hit ?” 

“T’ll tell you,” interposed their mutual friend, 


‘hit each other in the hand, and then drink, and | 


make it up. If you don’t do this PU spill the 





beer.”’ 
This settled the matter at once. Judkins 


thought of Jones’s carrots, and Jones thought of | 
Judkin’s onion prize; but as it was perfectly clear | 


the course of the evening, proposed a ride round 
the adjoining park. Sylvester of course con- 
sented at once, and when the pastor’s horse had 
been sent for, and Aunt Eleanor’s pony had been 
saddled, they started; and after riding until the 
moon rose, the reverend gentleman saw him safe- 
ly home, and bade him adieu for the night. 
[ To be Continued. ] 

Come Bustte, Bustie, Bustier, Boys! 
— The modern fashion adopted by our belles 
of wearing bustles is not so new as many 
persons imagine. In the reign of James I., 
the fashion of ladies wearing fardingales, in 
order to to make themselves appear to have 
enormously large hips, appears to have 
reached its height; and about the same 
period the men adopted the plan of 
stuffing their trunk hose for the same pur- 
pose. A writer of the day describes their 
stuffed trunk hose as a sort of “ fardingale 
breeches.” This ridiculous custom occa- 
sionly led the wearers into awkward predi- 
caments. On one occasion, it is related 
that a young man so dressed and distended 
with bran, while in conversation with some 
ladies, unfortunately tore his hose with a 
nail, and all the bran escaped, leaving him 
so much reduced in size, as to be scarcely 
recognisable. At one time a law was pas- 
sed, prohibiting the men wearing thier 
breeches stuffed with bran, and a man hav- 
ing been taken before a justice, on supposi- 
tion of infringing this law, established his in- 
nocence by drawing forth the stuffing, which 
consisted of a pair of sheets, two table cloths, 
ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a comb, 
nightcaps, and some other minor articles. 
The ladies who were the first to set the 
fashions in this way were not a whit behind 
the gentleman in the size to which they dis- 
tended themselves; but whether the gentle- 
man of the present day will have the galan- 


try to follow the fashion of the ladies, and 


adopt bustle breeches, yet remains to be 
seen. 


Si i, iin i i al 


A Clergyman being much pressed by a 
lady of his acquaintance to preach a ser- 
mon on the first Saturday after her mar- 
riage, complied, and chose the following 
passage in the Psalms for his text :—** And 
let there be abundance of peace while the 
‘moon endureth.’ ”’ 
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THE MAN OF PROSE AND THE MAN OF 
VERSE. 

** Poetry is the madness of afew, for the 
gain of nobody ;’’—such was the wonted say- 
ing of John Aust, who never contradicted it 
in thought or act; and the person on whom 
he commonly tried this biting saw was his 
own sensitive and junior brother Richard, a 
being unhappily too much given up to those 
dreams which hover about the existence of 
individuals who meditate the muse, and seek 
to ‘build the lofty rhyme.” ‘The force of 
contrast appears no where so great as in 
family unlikeness. The notions of John 
Aust were as hard and positive as the out- 
lines of an old wood-cut. John was of the 
city, civic; having early found histrue posi- 
tion in that busy spot where time and money 
are convertible terms, each representing the 
other. At school, his favorite authors had 
been Walkinghame and Bonnycastle, to the 
exclusion (as far as possible) of all other 
literature; and the natural sequel to this 
predilection was the counting-house. He 
was prudent, active, bold and persevering — 
but all with rigid reference to the “ com- 
mercial principle.” Richard, on the con- 
trary, was bashful, reserved, melancholy, 
indolent, very humble, and yet a little proud; 
these last two qualities forming an odd sort 
of moral coating—a livery about him—hu- 
mility turned up with pride. He was, more- 
over, extremely benevolent—overstocked 
with sympathies—as full of heart (if the 
comparison may be allowed) as a prize cab- 
bage. There are persons who will make 
use of a pocket-handkerchief when a tale of 
distress, from the circulating library, assails 
their sensibilities; but are found suddenly 
impecunious, or else button up their pock- 
ets, when the tale comes from a live peti- 
tioner, with a hand of flesh and blood out- 
stretched in supplication. Richard Aust 
was not of this class of humanists. He 
would choke with emotion at the tale from 
the “public library;” but then, he would 
give—not what he could, but what he could 
not afford—to the helpless proprietor of the 
He had that intense and dispro- 
portioned love of books which is so apt to 
seize upon persons who are disinclined to 
habits of activity. As in mental disposition, 
so in bodily temperament, he was the re- 
verse of his brother—being of weakly frame, 
and horribly nervous; so nervous as to be at 
all points what Achilles, after dipping, was 
in the heel only. On the whole, he was as 
unfitto battle with the world as his brother 
was well qualified for that needful but most 
disagreeable task. They had each a patri- 
monial trifle, just sufficient to remind them 
that their own exertions were indispensable 








towards making out the means of living. 
Their deceased father, a member of the silk 
trade, had not been what iscalled in the city 
a good man; that is to say, he could not at 
any time have paid forty shillings in the 
pound; but he had borne a respectable 
character, and was not believed, even at the 
Custom-house, to have neglected any of his 
duties. 


Early in his career, John Aust “did 
something for himself,” by catching the 
turn of an accident. A house was to be 
sold, in agood, but rather low and dirty sit- 
uation. The day was a thorough pelter, 
the auctioneer was not Robins, and the com- 
pany were a very few wet strangers, drop- 
pers-in. The presiding Jack-in-the-box, 
unable to squeeze out a bidding, took the 
initiative himself, and proposed a low sum 
by way of starting-point. John, a cool ob- 
server of the scene, echoed the “low fi- 
gure ;” the man in the mahogany resumed 
| his eloquence atsome length; nobody warm- 
| ed up—the hammer descended. John ten- 
| dered the deposit-money; whereupon the 
auctioneer, finding that he was a real bidder, 
and not, as he had supposed, a mere friend- 
ly buyer-in of the property, became alarm- 
ed, grew as white as his own hammer, re- 
monstrated, and, finally, attempted to pass 
the matter off as ajoke. John, however, 
was not to be shaken; he threatened to de- 
fend his purchase at the point of the law, 
prevailed, and thus obtained the house at 
half its real value; being enabled to rivet 
the affair afterwards by means of borrowed 
money. 


As for poor Richard, he had looked out 
upon the wide world with the flickering op- 
tics of an owl, but could discern nothing 
that would suit his incapacity. He could 
not “cotton” to merchandize—wholesale 
and retail were alike indifferent to him; and 
with regard to the professions, they were for 
the most part laborious and expensive in 
limine, and of doubtful recompense in the 
prospect beyond :—so he fidgetted, ponder- 
ed, nibbled his pen, scrawled crude couplets 
on stray bits of paper, and wished he could 
afford to wait till the tide of human affairs 
should throw up something in his favor. 
From his boyhood, while lingering overthe 
pages of Thomson and Goldsmith, he had 
cherished some vague notions of becoming 
a poet, in spite of sundry remarks from 
friends, to the effect that poetry was extra- 
professional, and nobody’s business. Indes- 
cribable was the flutter of excitement he had 
felt at his own first appearance in print— 
albeit in the corner of an obscure country 
newspaper (the something Mercury —) 
where his lines on a crocus made such a fi- 
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gure as ragged types, abominable paper, | 
and provoking errors of the press would let 

them. No solid gain could have delighted 
Richard so much as the consciousness of 
having crept into actual print. But how 
was he tolive? After some length of sus- 
pense, a sort of resource presented itself. 
Some boys wanted education—their father, 
a dry-salter in Lower Thames Street, had 
somehow been reading Cowper’s ‘‘l'yro- 
cinium,’’—he decided in favor of the domes- || 
tic affections and home-taught knowledge, | 

but wished it done cheap. Somebody men- | 
tioned Ricuard Austto him, asavery young | 

man, likely to answer his purpose; he sent ! 
for him—liked him—terms arranged—shil- 
ling an hour—four boys—six hours aday— 
Latin, French, English, Geography, Use of 
Globes, History, Writing—no figures— 
thing concluded. This, as his brother ob- 





tisfactory, as far as it went. 
ing, muchas it was at variance with Richard’s 
fancy-ied tastes and feelings, was by him 
conscientiously fulfilled. He managed to | 


| 

. . . °° . . 
drive no small amount of information into | 

| 


the boys’ heads, at the expense of many an 
ache to his own. The father “did” the 
arithmetic himself, as Richard would none 


of that; and thus, on the whole, the pater- || 


| 


nal plan, copied from Cowper, succeeded ; 
but the close air and the confinement ruin- | 
. | 
ed the health of the lads—and so the suc- | 
cess was naught. | 
John had by this time made exemplary | 
progress in the counting-house where he 
was engaged. His arithmetical cranium, as 
hard and steady as the figure-head of a mer- 
chant-ship, carried him prosperously on 
through the routine of office. In the com- 
mercial world there are certain situations 
where a discerning nose is no bad thing,— 
a remark, the truth of which John Aust 
was enabled to illustrate. His principals 
were a firm in the American trade: and 
chiefly concerned in the importation of leaf 
tobacco, both for themselves and as agents. 
Here was an opportunity for a nose to be 
turned to account. Accordingly John 
would thrust his proboscis into the heart 
of a sample—take a vigorous sniff, and then 
pronounce, to a farthing, the real market 
value per pound of the lot of tobacco repre- 
sented by the sample. This faculty, as it 
may well besupposed, brought him into the 
best odor with his employers. From the 
lowest sorts of Kentucky, up to “ prime, 
block-fat, sweet-scent Virginias,” he had 
gained the most minute acquaintance with 
every variety of the Transatlantic weed.— 
Moreover, he was as good as a broker tothe 








firm, in hunting up connexions ; and, as a || 


| compositions were admirable. 
served, was doing business, and therefore sa- | 
The undertak- |; 


|} 


putengteagpon he kept all their correspond- 
ents in good humor—that is, well advised. 
Commerce (itshould here be observed,) has 
its own language, of which those persons 
who do not form part and parcel of the trad- 
ing community can make but little. With 
this language, however, in all its singulari- 
ties of term and phrase—with this language, 
not to be found in books, John Aust was 
thoroughly conversant. His letters of ad- 
| vice on the state and prospects of the mar- 
} ket, &c., were models of style, in their way 
|| —concise, exact, forcible, idiomatic—not i 
1 word thrown away—the utmost information 
‘in the smallest space—maultum in minimo : 

| Tacitus himself, as a London merchant in 





, the nineteenth century, could not do better. 
| In short, 


as a business-ietter-writer—and 
he never attempted more—Jolin’s prose 
With such 
qualifications, our commercialist soon ar- 
rived at a handsome salary for his services ; 
| nor was the offer wanting of a share in tht 


| 
i 

| concern—but he had seen and heard some- 
i} 

| 


thing of the dissensions which beset part- 
nerships, and therefore declined the propo- 
| sal, quitting his subordinate post shortly af- 


| terwards for a more independent line of ac- 


tion. His success in the matter of the 
house-purchase put him upon further spec- 
‘ulations in that way, which he managed 
with adroitness and fortunate result—wateh- 
ing in particular for the “‘agony-point” at 


|| which overgrown builders part with their 


*“‘ carcases,”’ and taking these off their hands 
on terms highly advantageous to himself. 

Cultivating, by way of friendship, such con- 
nections only as could back him with money 


| or credit, he found means in a few years to 


extend his operations into various channels, 
with almost unvarying good fortune. He 
was a “‘firm-holder,” from time to time, of 
such articles as afforded a reasonable pros- 
pective chance of monopoly prices. He 
never neglected an opportunity to “do good 
paper,”—that is, to discount safe and gen- 
uine bills—selecting preferably those of 
parties who were less known on ’Change. 
and whose immediate necessities allowed 
them no right to expect accommodation at 
anything like the current rate of interest. 
Sometimes he would borrow on low, rather 
than not lend on high terms ; and whenever 
he had ready money to play with (as the 
Jews phrase it,) no man could turn it to 
prettier account. 

The affairs of Richard, meanwhile, had 
fluctuated but little either above or beneath 
low-water mark. After finishing the sons 
of the dry-salter, he was for some time un- 
employed, save in the cultivation of the 





Muse, his darling pursuit. Often would he 
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sit at the idle work of cutting out thoughts 
and fitting on rhymes, till he wore down the 
evening into the ‘“‘ dead waist and middle of 
the night,” and his solitary candle became 
as dim and exhausted in its socket as were 
his poor ill-used eyes in theirs. The hu- 
mility which was a part of his character did 
not attend him in the regions of fancy, nor 
check his wandering desires after poetic 
distinction. Measuring his chancesof suc- 
cess rather by his wishes than by his real 
powers, he went striving on in the face of 
disappointment, refusing to take a lesson of 
his own poverty, or “learn conviction from 
his coat.” Among his impediments in the 
career he sought, his habit of reserve was 
not the least. Men who would have their 
verses to live, and themselves to live by their 
verses, must at least mingle with the world, 
as well as commune with their own minds— 
Richard Austdid only the Jatter; what won- 
der, if he failed—what wonder, if he found 
that Odes to Sensibility and Lines on a 
Grasshopper were not required, and pro- 
duced neither fame nor emolument ? Now 
and then, indeed, he would arrive at getting 
an article inserted in some periodical work— 
and it is observable that a guinea realized in 
this way was more gratifying to him than fen 
obtained through any other means; but asa 
general fact, he had the mortification to dis- 
cover that his ** News from Parnassus” ex- 
cited nobody’s curiosity—that his ‘* Flowers 
of Song” might as well never have sprung 
up—and that for his ‘* Occasional Verses” 
there was no occasion. From his brother 
he received very little aid or countenance ; 
that individual being far too profoundly en- 
gaged in his own concerns to pay much at- 
tention to one whom he looked upon as lost, 
wholly astray, quite out of the market. 
Pushed by necessity, the poor rhyme-spin- 
ner accepted the post of Latin tutor at 
‘** Menticultural Mansion,” a classical and 
commercial academy not far from Turnham 
Green, where he hoped for a taste of rural- 
ity in the intervals that might be spared to 
him from the drudgeries of declension, con- 


_ Jugation, construing, parsing, and correcting 


exercises. The master of this establishment, 
who was a person of shallow wit but lofty 
deportment, had a Roman nose, and twin 
sons, Romulus and Remus. Whether he 
was led by his Roman nose to the adoption 
of these names for his offspring, or how 
otherwise, it was vain to inquire; certain it 
is, that he was proud equally of his facial 
promontory and his ery | members. He 
denominated himself the didaskalos ; while 
the elder boys, in their alternative office of 
weekly monitors, enjoyed the title of heb- 
domadal supervisors. Here Richard soon 


|| he was able. 
! 








found himself in a false position, but stood 
_his ground witha gentle patience as long as 
He was eye-measured by the 
master, snubbed by the mistress, wondered 
at by the servants, and quizzed and practi- 
cally joked by the boys. Gunpowder was 
introduced into his snuffers; pins were set 
point upwards in his leather-covered stool ; 
and chopped horse-hair was strewed in his 
bed. The intolerable insolence of Romu- 
lus and Remus capped the climax, and 
drove him, at the end of twelvemonths’ en- 
durance, to take up the hat of departure. 

“Well!” said John to himself one day, 
as he sat near the fire in his office, with the 
London Price Current on his knee, and his 
eyes resting upon a letter outspread on the 
table before him—** Well! here is a pretty 
piece of business! So Richard has taken a 
wife—always the way—misery seeks multi- 
plication. People that have nothing else to 
do with their wretchedness, communicate it 
lor life to a partner. Here he writes about 
craving affections and communion of souls— 
tom-foolery! Here, Vokins! (aloud to one 
of his clerks,) reach me that policy of the 
William and Sally, or I shall be late at 
Lloyd’s.” 

Richard had indeed taken to himself a 
wife. That she was poor, was nothing ex- 
traordinary—for poverty clutches poverty, 
as drowning desperation grasps a twig—but 
it was a little strange that the helpmate 
whom he had found, instead of realizing in 
any degree the ideal standard, was F lemish- 
built, red-faced, and queer-tempered. Had 
| she been, however, one of Mahomet’s hou- 
ris, Richard could not have loved her more 
devotedly than he did. Does it explain the 
enigma to say that Richard’s nature was full 
of love, and that love is full of blindness ? 

The “ Pleasures of Imagination” possess 
no charm which can overcome the gnaw- 
ings of hunger. With a growing family, 
and a pair of pockets which, but for the ap- 
pearance, might often as well have been worn 
inside-out as in the usual way, the man of 
verse found himself compelled to fresh ex- 
ertions. Thesesometimes produced a hand- 
to-mouth pittance, but never more. Amongst 
them was the employment of collector of ad- 
vertisements for a weekly newspaper newly 
started. In this vocation he walked till his 
limbs trembled, and talked tili he was as- 
tonished at himself—using every argument 
he could, consistently with truth, to win the 
attention of those who had designs on that 
ofthe public. In spite of all his efforts, 
however, the advertisements came ve 
slowly in. The hangers-on about the office 
of the paper told him there was not devil 
enough in him, and prophesied that he 
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would never do. His capital sin, he soon | 
found out, was the non-elasticity of his con- || 
science. ‘The circulation of the paper was 
about 700—he was expected to call it 2000, 
and, after a little while, was plainly informed 
of this expectagon. His reply to the pro- 
prietor showed some spirit : ** Sir, I perceive 
there has been a mistake on both sides: 
you took me for a rogue—and I took you 
for an honest man. We now understand 
eachother better—let us be strangers—good 
morning.” 

Through the urgent intervention of a 
friend, John Aust was at length, and with 
much difficulty, induced to bestow some 
little consideration upon his brother’s case, 
and eventually to promise an annual grant 
of fifty pounds, in extenuation of his wants. 
Richard himself, who never complained, 
(though his wife did so,) was too proud to 
originate any such application, or willingly || 
to sanction it; but he was not the less grate- | 
ful for the aid which its success enabled him 
to look forward to; nor could he refrain, in 
his simplicity, from throwing his head and 
heart into a special sonnet in honor of that | 








near relative, his very distant brother, and 
calling upon him, expressly to present the 
effusion. The interview was curious. 

** Now, Richard, what have you got there? 
More spoilt stationery, eh?--dribble, dribble, 
scribble, scribble !”’ | 

‘Richard blushed, and stammered out | 
an explanation. l 

“Ay, ay, suppose you meant well—but | 
that sort of thing, as I’ve told you before, |; 
does harm to yourself, and good to nobody. | 
A copy of verses may serve to light your | 
fire—but it’s no substitute for fuel, and | 
won’t boil your pot.” 

Richard, as a general defence, said | 
something about the delights of imaginative | 
pursuits, and about some people finding it | 
a sort of necessity to contemplate the ideal. | 

** People looking after the ideal! pooh— | 
pigs looking after the wind !” 

** Well, well!” said the poor sonnetteer, 
with a sickly effort at gaiety, “you are all for 
figures, whilst | am for numbers—each to 
his taste. Let each ride hisown hobby, with 
such advantage as he may.” 

‘“‘Be it so; but,depend upon it, poetry is | 
alla mistake; and, mark my words, Richard, 
that hobby of yours will one day upset you, 
and knock your brains out—if you can be 
said to have any.” 

With these words they parted. Johndid 
not throw the sonnet into the fire, till Richard 
was out ofthe house. When it is taken in- 





to consideration that the fraternal attach- 
ment was all on one side, the merit of this 
forbearance may be estimated, 








Years, the tide that never ebbs, rolled on. 
John Aust was still busy—so busy, that the 
want of time was his excuse for whatever he 
ought to have done, and did not; for he was 
often heard to declare, with some emphasis, 
that he could never get five minutes. Be- 
fore these five minutes were obtained, death 
overtook him. He had, however, made 
his will some time before ; and, sa far, death 
did not take him unawares. The grand 
business of his life had beenaccumulation ; 
and he had never acquired the art of spend- 
ing, even upon himself. His nettings, com- 
prised in per cents, shares, bonds, and other 
securities, amounted to about seventy thous- 
and pounds—one moiety of which sum was 
bequeathed to various hospitals and other 
charities ; the further sum of twenty thous- 
and pounds was directed to be placed to the 


| account of the Commissioners for the Re- 


duction of the National Debt; and mourn- 
ing-rings were devised to sundry merchants, 
factors, brokers, jobbers, and middle-men. 
In favor of his brother, the annual allowance 
was confirmed—to the extent, however, of 
thirty pounds, instead of the previous fifty— 
together with a mourning-ring and a ditto 
suit; while the residue of the property was 
left to the executor, a wealthy member of 


| the Stock Exchange, by whom it was as 


much welcomed as it was little wanted. 
Richard did not long survive, either to 
enjoy his brother’s measure of bounty, or to 
prove, by further experiment, how hard itis 
to climb— 
“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.’’ 
An obscure little house in the purlieus of 
Somer’s Town contained him, his aspira- 
tions, and his family. In moments of dis- 
appointment, though he uttered no lamen- 
tations, he would sometimes confess to his 
wife, in the words of Shakespear, that he 
was “too childish—foolish for this world,” 
a remark which she never contradicted. 
The deep and immedicable workings of his 
nervous temperament, aggravated by his 
difficulties, and by that restless habit of 
thinking and writing in verse which he never 
could forego, brought on an attack of paral- 
ysis, followed by insanity. In this state he 
lingered but a few weeks, and then expired, 
leaving behind him, for the benefit of his 
wife and five children, little else besides his 
favorite books, and his papers, or poetical 
remains—the latter, including his awn epi- 
taph, creditably written in smooth elegiacs, 
but not worth (as his brother would have 
said) the eighth part of a farthing. Mourn- 
ing-rings he was inno condition to bequeath ; 
yet there were not wanting, besides his own 
family circle, a few sorrowing hearts that 
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cherished the remembrance of him. For 


the rest, had he been a better poet, his pro- 
ductions might have enjoyed the honors of 
dissection in the Quarterly Review : as itis, 
they sleep unnoticed, undisturbed. 





STANZAS. 
I. 

There is a pleasure in the breezy morn, 

When every songster tunes his gleesome voice ; 
When the bright dew-drop icicles the thorn, 

And murmuring rivers in their course rejoice! 
Earth wakens into life! and all her train 

Of busy votaries expand their wings ; 
Winds the light pinnace o’er the sunlit main, 

And the dark grove with pleasing echo rings ! 


I. 
There is a pleasure in the evening hour, 
When weary nature sinks to her repose ; 
When not a zephyr moves the drooping flower, 
And not a bee salutes the blushing rose! 
The weary sun declines him to the west 
Tinging the briny wave with floating gold, 
Like a fair beauty, sinks to placid rest, 
And night’s dark mantle hides him in its fold. 


Ill. 

But give me as a pleasure, silent night! 

The spangled heavens, the dim and moonlit tower; 
The ocean quivering in the mellow light, 

The dewy crystal on each shrub and flower ; 
The cavern’s shade, the dark and winding shore, 

The craggy steep, the giant woods and streams! 
Palled in a sable charm unknown before, 

Speak to the raptured soul of bye-gone dreams. 

R. A. W. 


SONNET. 

[ We extract the following beautiful son- 
net from a small volume of poems of varied 
merit, entitled ‘* Droppings fromthe Heart,” 
by Thomas Mackeller. The volume has 
beauties and it has defects; but its simplicity 
piety, and naturalness disarm severe criti- 
cism. It is the production of a journeyman 
printer residing in Philadelphia, and is of 
sufficient worth to stamp its author as a 
poet in his heart.—Ep.] 


OUR BABE. 


‘We have at home a little babe. Her eyes 


Are blue and beautiful, and flash out gleams 
Of diamond light like that which brightly beams 

On stilly summer nights from starlit skies. 

Her cheeks are tinted with the blushing dyes 
Which Heaven—so wisely bountiful—bestows 
In virgin freshness on the madest rose. 

When, worn and sad, I seek the spot where lies 
My lovely all—that infant’s budding charms, 
As she disports within EL1za’s arms, 

Dispel my sadness, and her winning wiles, 

And crowing shouts, provoke unwitting smiles, 
Till every care is from my soul beguiled :— 
Blest is the man who loves a little child! 








ON FLIRTATION. 
(ORIGINAL. ] 


‘“ For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favor, 
Hold it a fashion and a toy i’th blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature ; 
Forward, not permanent ;—sweet, not lasting ; 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 
Not more.” HAMLET. 


All men have their foibles, many their 
follies, and some alas! their vices. When 
a man rides his hobby, be it ever so sorry a 
jade, we stand by and laugh;—when he dis- 
plays his foibles, we feel inclined to pity 
him; but when a man glories in his vices, 
we think it high time to call himto account, 
and express our abhorrence of his conduct. 
But unfortunately some men have such a 
neat way of carrying their vices,—they 
cloak them up so prettily,—that at first 
sight they appear only as amiable weak- 
nesses. And this is still more the case 
when youth and personal appearance tend 
to augment the facilities for concealment. 

Now we have commenced a crusade 
against the fashionable vices of the world, 
and the first that we shall assail, because it 
is about the worst to getat, is FLIRTATION ; 
for, as society is at present constituted, there 
is scarcely one vice so prevalent, and yet so 
intangible, as cold and heartless flirtation. 

Though loath, exceeding loath, to find 
fault with the fairer sex, 

—* dear, deluding woman, 
The joy of joys,” 

as Burns hath it, yet justice to our subject 
requires that we reprobate the conduct of 
those amongst them who derive pleasure 
from the wrecked happiness of such as are 
led captive by the melting power, the sub- 
duing influence of female beauty. These, 
adding to natural loveliness the blandish- 
ments of art, extend their sway over the 
sterner sex, only to laugh at their idolatry 
and deride the sacrifice offered at the shrine 
of feminine loveliness ; making oftentimes 
enemies of those who might otherwise be- 
come staunch friends and able protectors. 

But the flirt with whom at present we in- 
tend to hold most “ converse sweet,” is the 
flirt of our own sex, to whom we would fain 
administer condign punishment, be he even 
the gentle, or simple, reader himself. We 
speak not of those unfortunate wights whose 
peculiar temperament (amongst whom of 
course we rank ourselves) involves them in 
perfect slavery whenever female beauty in 
all its bewitching power and loveliness,— 
virgin beauty clad in the pure garb—and 
pleasing too—of modesty, presents itself be- 
forethem. Such we can pity and forgive; 
but we detest, as we would close contact 
with a knight of the chimney, or a grapple 
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with Burke and Hare, the practised, the 
systematic, the designing flirt. 
our lot to know more than one of these. 

Is your intentional flirt a literary charac- 
ter—a poet or a romance writer? His ob- 
ject is to seek developement of character, 
and to know the recesses of the heart, with 
its currents of feeling. He willtake cautious 
steps—/is will be a scientific attack. Yet 
he generally overshoots his mark, and the 
evil recoils upon himself; for while seeking 
to sound the depths of another’s feelings, his 
own heart grows unfeeling and cold, his finer 
feelings die, and he becomes insensible to 
those tender emotions whicha pure and un- 
sullied breast, and such alone, is sure to 
enjoy. 

Is he a dissipated character? He glories 
in his acts of cruelty anddelusion. His first 
step is taken in impudence, and he strength- 
ens himself by effrontery. He would gain 
the affections of his object by a coup-de- 
main, and trifle with them heartlessly amid 
the scenes of his debauchery. In the end 
he entertains a low opinion of the female 
character, and is himself despised by the 
worthy and discerning of the sex. 

Is he a man of wealth?) He makes his 
possessions a passport into society, and 








spreads them as a net for the young andthe 
unwary. He expatiates upon the use of | 


money in procuring the comforts and luxu- 1 


ries of life,—discourses to the object of his | 
schemes on the limited nature of his wishes, 
—hints how gladly he could spend his 
wealth to promote the happiness of one in- 
dividual, until his insinuations are mistaken 
for honorable intentions, and favor is shewn 
him. Then he boasts that the lady has 
courted his favor, and had an eye to his 
possessions. The result may be that he 
gets entangled in a law-suit, in which a ver- 
dict is found for the plaintiff to pretty near 
the amount of the defendant’s fortune. 


Is yoursystematic flirtatradesman? You 





see a designed partiality for those fair ones 
visiting his store, whom he supposes to be 
unacquainted with the rites of Hymen. He 
first tries the respectful smile. 
lady unfortunately know enough of good 
breeding to acknowledge the compliment, 
he thinks himself entitled to make further 
advances. In. displaying an article, an ap- 
parently accidental pressure of the lady’s 
hand is ventured upon. A wonderful (and 

erhaps it isthe only precocious thing about 

im,) degree of vanity enables him to put a 
favorable construction on mere acts of po- 
liteness, and he at length invites himself in- 
to the fair one’s society—by repeated atten- 
tions gains her affections—slights them asa 


Should the | 














l , : , 
| worthless prize—brags to his companions of 
It has been |, 


his conquest, and hastens to sip honey from 
another flower, not caring whether he break 
the frail stem or no. The evil of flirtation 
to a tradesman is the loss of his business; 
those whom he has slighted in his over-at- 
tentions to the others, leave him offended; 
and his victims, having discovered his true 
character, avoid him with disgust. 

Under whatever character he may appear, 
the designing and intentional flirtisa heart- 
less man,—a disgrace to the family that 
bears his name; and, inasmuch asall honor- 
able feelings are banished from his breast, 
he is a dangerous member of civilized so- 
ciety. He is dishonorable, and therefore 
unsafe; he is unfeeling, and therefore inca- 
pable of true friendship. There should be 
a common agreement to banish such from 
our homes and our hearths. Then would 


our peace be less interrupted, and our do- 


mestic happiness less endangered. Shame! 
shame ! upon the man who can thus deli- 
berately destroy the peace of those whom 
Divine Law, and natural feeling, require 
him to befriend. He deserves to be denied 
the endearments of connubial felicity, which 
we doubt not our fa7r readers will acknow- 
ledge to be the heaviest punishment that 
can be inflicted upon him. 
E. T. W. 8. 
A SONNET TO ENVY. 
Deep in the darkness of a murky cave, 
Where poisonous serpents crawl their slimy 
course, 
Thou Envy dwell’st! Licentious amour gave 
To thee thy birth ’mid Hades’ fiendish clan! 
Thee, Satan saw afloat the burning wave, 
And urged thee thence in vain; then plied his 
force, 
And drove thee to this earth to blight the hopes of 
man! 
For thou wert fittest to effect his plan 
Of man’s o’erthrow ; and there, besmeared with 
dust, 

And filth, and slime, and teeth all brown with rust, 
Thou long hast dwelt: and snakes entwine a wreath 
Upon thy brow: transformed to ulcerous crust 

Is thy sunk eye: thy sour and poisonous breath, 
Falls on the path of virtue’s sons, and is, the 
blast of death. 
R. A. W. 





InNovations.—Surely every medicine is 
an innovation, and he that will not apply 
new remedies must expect new evils; for 
time is the greatest innovator; and if time, 
of course, alter things to the worse, and 
wisdom and counsel shall not alter them 
to the better, what shall be the end?— 
Bacon. 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


the speech from the throne is delivered, we | 


can only gather its contents from the small 
talk we have been permitted to enjoy with 
different members of the Cabinet. The fol- 
lowing dialogue that recently took place 
between ourselvesand Sir Robert Peel, will 
furnish some clue to the subject. 

Punch.—Rhoo-too-too-it. 

Sir R. Peel, (ringing a bell.) —Show 
this person down stairs. 

This is all that has passed between our- 
selves and the Premier with reference to 


the speech to be delivered by her Majesty. | 


Thrown, therefore, upon our own resources, 
we ventured to furnish our own draft of the 
royal speech, according to prescription.— 
Of common -place, there will be two.drams ; 
of sense a single pennyweight; and of the 
sublimate of humbug, not many scruples. 
The dose may with safety be labelled 


The mixture as before, for Mr. J. Bull. 





PARLIAMENT AND PEEL’S VICTIM. 

Ere Punch shall have issued his next 
sheet, her Gracious Majesty will have en- 
acted a part of Juliet betore the mob of Par- 
liament. ‘She speaks; yet she says no- 
thing.” Dearlady! Deeply indeed, shall 
we sympathize with her, drawn to the 
House, with nothing better than Sir Robert 
Peel’s words in her mouth for public delive- 
ry. Great, indeed, is the privilege of an 
English Prime Minister. He may not only 
be a first-rate smasher with impunity, deal- 
ing wholesale in the veriest pocket-pieces, 
but—hard fate for the monarch!—ensnare 
his gracious sovereign to utter them. There 
is Bow-street for the corner of Field-lane; 
for the plebeian Robert Surface, who in- 
veigles an artless housemaid—some Victo- 
toria Windsor—to put off his pewter half- 
crowns on a dull-eyed tradesman; but as 
we have said—a Prime Minister is privi- 
leged! Thus, the pocket-pieces palmed off 
on Parliament by the smashers of Downing- 
street are countless. Little did that excel- 


lent monarch George the Third dream of 


the part thrust upon him by Prime Minis- 
ters: otherwise, sure we are he would have 
committed a violence on his nature, and, 
with fellow-feeling, saved many an utterer 
of base coin from Pyburn! 

Punch is a philosopher. It is not often 
that we make such trite avowals; but 
Punch is a philosopher. Hence, with what 
a sadly-m:ditative feeling do we contem- 
plate the reyal procession on its progress to 
Parliament! The unthinking crowd hur- 
rah and shout, and whilst they look upon 
the silver trumpets, and the gold-lace of the 


aa ; 
Writing, as we of necessity do, before | 


| 


| blowers, think themselves, for an intoxica- 
ting moment, a part and parcel of the state 
about them. Jack Nokes has, for a second, 
a vague notion that he is a bit of the monar- 
chy ; that the show is a part of his property ; 
that the Life Guards and the state coaches, 
and the Lord Chamberlain and the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, and more—that her 
Gracious Majesty herself—are, at least a 
portion of them, his goods. Other men may 
be land-holders, house-holders ; he—Jack 
Nokes, with a ventilating rent in his nether 
garment—is nevertheless a sight-holder; and 
therefore bawls and huzzas lustily when he 
catches a fitful glance of his lawful chattels. 
It may possibly be this feeling—exalted to 
enthusiasm—that, on hanging-days, makes 
| people congregate about the gibbet. 


With very different feelings does Punch 
watch her Majesty’s progressto Parliament! 
There sits Victoria, framed and glazed, in 
that beautiful coach, and looking happy, and 
throwing smiles about her, wide as the sun; 
and there sits Prince Albert, contented as 
Jack Horner with his finger on his plum; 
and there, too, sits the Mistress of the Robes 
(a blessed sight for the shirt-makers!) ; and 
the Women of the Bed-chamber and the 
Maids of Honor look something more than 
mortal presences—creatures that, fora day, 
have left their wings in a happier sphere, 
and have condescended to behold those 
things of humanity (some of them very 
questionable specimens) the Peers and 
Members of Parliament, And the cream- 
colored horses look fed on golden oats, out 
of silver mangers (and doubtless are, or how 
| could the £70,000 for royal stables go?) : 
and even the royal footmen seem heathen 
gods, in scarlet coats and silver hose. 

And this spectacle, glorious as it is to the 
thoughtless eyes, to the vision of Punen is 
sad, yea dolorous. The excess of his grief 
arises from the superabundance of his loy- 
alty. He sees her Majesty—radiant vic- 
tim !—and the shout dies in his throat, for 
he remembers that the Gracious Victoria is, 
at the moment of her seeming felicity, con- 
demned, given over by state necessity to the 
speech of Robert Peel! She has dressed 
herself, she and her household too have pre- 
pared themselves—she, her women and her 
maids, her Life Guards, and her black cym- 
bal-players, her horses, her asses, and the 
rest of the ministry,—-and all to deliver a 
shabby message from Tamworth! Could 
it not have been done by letter, or where- 
fore the blessing of the penny ? Or, if 
too heavy for such a medium, jg there not a 
company for the punctual delivery of par- 
cels? e are too prone to cite antiquity 
for specious examples of human enduranc: » 
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whilst about us are still nobler specimens 
of this virtue. What, we ask, was the Spar- 
tan school-boy who whistled with a fox prey- 
ing on his vitals, to the heroic composure of 
Queen Victoria on her way to Parliament 
—for, with the speech of Peel to deliver, 
had not our gracious Sovereign the fox at 
her lips? 

lt is not true that we are too apt to give 
our sympathies to great people in distress, 
recompensing ourselves by apathy towards 
the meaner multitude. Was a tear shed 
for Victoria on her way to Parliament ?— 
Was there one manly breast (we of course 
except the tear and breast of Puncu,) heav- 
ing with the thoughts of rescue? On the 
contrary, Ignorance huzzaed—and Folly, 
never separating the victim from the show 
that marked it, flung up its cap, and shout- 
ed Vivat Regina—the Queen opens Parlia- 
ment! 

Let us now put the case of opening a pri- 
vate tenement; let us assume a common 
case asa touchstone to the sensibility of the 
reader— 

Bob Slimely is a shrewd, cunning, wind- 
ing fellow, with a soft word and a lackered 
cheek for every body. His independence 
is that of the weather-vane, for he veers 
when and how he pleases. He wasoncea 
very great favorite with the farmers, and 
used to sing at their wakes and harvest- 
homes. He is now seldom asked to a mer- 
ry-making; and farmer Gammon bluntly de- 
clares that Bobis no better than ascamp; and 
so Bob has lived upon an equivocal reputa- 
tion, carefully husbanding the scraps. He 
has now, however, his desigus upon a cer- 
tain house. There is a fine larder in it; a 
capital plate-chest; a bureau crammed 
with gold and bank notes; all excellent 
things for himself and particular friends.— 
It is necessary that the house ‘should be 
opened” that he may proceed with his plans. 
What does Bob? He sits him down and 
commits a cock-and-a-bull story to paper, 
(Bob, by the way, is eloquent on Bulls,) 
which he delivers to an artless villager—a 
frank-hearted female, by name, Victoria 
Windsor—and (how can she help it, poor 
thing ?) makes her adopt the story as her 
own. With this tale, the young creature 
—who, by the way, wishes Bob in any penal 
settlement—goes against her will to the 
house—it is called Stephen’s Lodge—kept 
by the family of the Stephens, and is re- 
ceived with considerable cordiality, for she 
is a great favorite, by old Mrs. S. The 


young woman has her task glibly enough, 
and straightway proceeds— 

‘Pray be seated, Mrs. Stephens,” (the 
old gentlewoman having very politely risen 











from her chair.) ‘I am come to tell you 
that I am very glad to meet you. Since 
we last saw one another, I’ve been a bit of 
a traveller--have been to France, and 
bought a bonnet in the Rue de l’Ecu, Bou- 
logne. Suchadear! There has been a 
great noise with some of our people at Cork 
and Carrickfergus, but our friend Arthur 
you know he has been in the militia—has 
given such good counsel, that I’ve nodoubt 
they’ll be as quiet as mice. The wretches 
wanted to rob me of half-a-crown, but I'd 
die first. 

‘‘ However, you'll be glad to hear that 
I’m on the best terms with all my neigh- 
bors. Thereis Monsieur Louis, the French 
school-master, can’t make too much of me. 
The poor little thing who keeps the Spanish 
liquorice shop, she certainly gives me some 
anxiety, but they say her mother is going 
to manage the business for her. 

“You will see—for the tradesmen will 
lay their bills before you—that my house- 
| keeping is regulated by the strictest econo- 
my——a leg of mutton hot one day, cold with 
pickles the next. Nevertheless, if you 
think it would be better for me to retrench 
pickles, why onions shan’t stand between 
me and my constitution.” 

And so the young woman goes on—and 
so the ** house is opened,’”? And where is 
Bob Slimely? Now at the plate-chest, and 
at the bureau, and now into his friend’s, 
eating tariff beef in the larder. 
| Now, reader, we see it; you melt with 
| pity at the hard fate of Victoria Windsor, 
compelled by Bob to say a string of noth- 
ings to Mrs. Stephens; and yet, such isthe 
ignorance of man! You bellow huzza! 
huzza! when her Gracious Majesty, with 
Peel’s speech in her mouth, opens Parlia- 
ment. 








eee 


Imrpromptu.—Perhaps the happiest and 
most elegant impromptu ever uttered was 
the following, by Dr. Young, author of the 
Night Thoughts, when walking in his gar- 
den with two ladies, one of whom he after- 
wards married. On being called away by 
his servants to speak to a parishioner on 
some pressing business, he was very unwil- 
ling to leave the ladies, and, on being almost 
driven into the house by their gentle vio- 
lence, he thus addressed them:— 


“Thus Adam once at God’s command was driv’n 
From Paradise by angels sent from heaven ; 

Like him I go, and yet to go am loath— 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both ; 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind : 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON O’CONNELL. 


Anything referring to the personal history 
of this gentleman—the idol of a generous 
people—is at the present moment of deep 
interest, and feeling that little is known of 
his personal and family history, we have 
been at some pains to collect authentic in- 
formation respecting these. Mr. O’Connell 
was born at Carhen, near Caherciven, in 
the barony of Iveragh, and county of Kerry, 
on the 6th of August, 1775—the very 
year in which British oppression forced the 
American people to seek for security in 
arms, and commence that bloody struggle 
by which they established their national in- 
dependence. His father was Morgan 
O’Connell, Esq. of Carhen, who was mar- 
ried to Catharine, daughter of John O’ Mul- 
lane, Esq. of Whited-church, in the county 
of Cork. His father’s mother was of the 
O’ Donoges (dhu, ) or the black chiefs of their 
tribe. Mr. O’Connell was educated on the 
continent, partly at Louvain, partly at St. 
Omers, and partly at Douay. On his re- 
turn to Britain he had to undergo the for- 
mality of studying his profession (the law) 
in England, for, to use his own words, 
« when he was prepared to enter Trinity 
College, Trinity College was not prepared 
to receive him.’? Having swallowed the 
regular number of legs of mutton at the 
Middle Temple, he was duly admitted to 
the Irish bar, in Easter Term, 1796. Mr. 
O'Connell married, on the 3d of June, 1802, 
his relative, Mary, daughter of Edward 
O'Connell, M. D., of Tralee; he succeeded 
his father in 1809, and in 1825, by the death 
of his uncle, Maurice O’Connell, succeeded 
to the family estate of Derrynane. The 
O'Connell family are proverbial for living 
toa very old age. General Count O’Con- 
nell, Knt. of the Cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, and Colenel of the 6th Regi- 
ment of the Irish Brigade in the British 
service, was uncle to the Liberator; he 
died on the 9th of July, 1833, at Meudon, 
near Blois, in France; he was the young- 
est of 22 children by one marriage, of whom 
one-half lived to the age of 99, at which age 
this venerable patriot died; he was born in 
August, 1734, at Derrynane, the residence 
of his father, Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 





The captain of a trading vessel having 
some contraband goods on board, and which 
he wished to land, said to an exciseman or 
wharfinger whom he knew, “If I were to 
put a sovereign upon each of your eyes, 
could you see?”” The answer was, “ No; 


and if I had another upon my mouth, I 
could not speak.” 











HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day-stars! that ope your eyes, with man totwinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation! 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high! 


Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create! 


’Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that 
swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath plann’d. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon sup- 
ply ; ; 
It’s choir the winds and waves, it’s organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles,or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles, that in dewy splendor, 
“Weep without woe, and blush without acrime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your love sublime! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies cry, “ in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers!” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly Artist ra 
i thou paintest Nature’s wide-spread 
a 
Whata delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for plea 
sure ; 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructions hoar 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope 
Each fading calyx a MEMENTO MORI, 
Ye founts of hope! 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from seed or bulb, interr’d in earth, 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, oh God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy adorning 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 
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New-York, Saturday, Mareh 9, 1844. 


Our readers will observe a perceptible im- 
provement, alike in the quality and quantity 
of matter, in our present number; and we 
have pleasure in assuring them that they 
will find in each succeeding number as it 
reaches them, increased evidence of our in- 
tention to make the “‘ MaGAzINE FOR THE 
MiLui0Nn” equal to any weekly periodical 
in the United States. We have made a 
change in the editorial department, and 
have placed it in the hands of a gentleman 
whose abilities and character are sufficient 
guarantee for its improved and successful 
conduct. 


“~~ ee eee 


EDITORIAL. 

Our publishers’ note above explains the 
improvement already apparent in our col- 
umns; but the newly-appointed Editor has 
had so Jittle time to prepare the present 
number, that he has not been able to effect 
all the beneficial changes which it is his in- 
tention to introduce. The improvement, 
however, though partial, is positive ; and we 
pledge ourselves to carry it out in the qua- 
lity of the selected articles, the quantity and 
character of original papers, and above all 
in the general tone of the work. We shall 


rigidly exclude from our pages every indeli- | 
cate and vulgar expression—every thing of 
a loose and flippant character, and endeavor | 


to constitute the ** MaGaziInE FORTHE MIL- 


Lion,’ (notwithstanding its cheapness,) a | 


really important and influential organ. Sup- 
ported as we are by liberal and enterprising 
publishers, we can do this. We have at 
our command resources perfectly adequate 
to such an enterprise, and we enter with 


confidence upon our task. | 


The advantages resulting from the new 
arrangement will be briefly these. One- , 
fifth more matter will be introduced into | 
each number, and that after the exclusion of 
certain portions of an unimportant, unin- 
structive, and utterly frivolous character. | 
The correspondence of an invisible gentle- 
man under the euphonius signature of 
“Giles Scroggins,” will be discontinued, | 
and communications of a leetle better char- 
acter given in its stead. It will beseen, by 





—. 


‘our present number, that we have com- 
menced the republication in the Magazine 
of “Sylvester Sound,” by the gifted author 
of “ Valentine Vox;” and that we have il- 
lustrated it by a fac-simile engraving of the 
first etching in the English edition. The 
publication of this work in our columns 
greatly enhances the value of our period- 
ical, and is alone worth more than the price 
charged for each number. We purpose 
repeating these illustrations of our subjects 





j 
' 


i 


from time to time, and shall take our selec- 
tions of letter-press from the very best 
standard literature of the day. 

The editor, assisted by talented contri- 
butors, will keep our pages supplied with 
original matter to an extent that no weekly 
magazine in New-York has hitherto been 
furnished with. In our next will be com- 
| menced “ Reminiscences of a Voyage,” by 
| 





| the editor. 


To our Review department we shall de- 
| vote particular attention, and we will give to 
our numerous readers what our title-pag¢ 
| promises, a ‘weekly review of current li- 
| terature.” We are not going to fill our 
| pages with puffs, or mere random notices; 
but with deliberate and sober criticism. We 
request publishers to furnish us with lists 
_af forthcoming books, and shall ourselves 
keep both eyes and ears open to the passing 
events of the literary world. 

Our pages are open to contributors, sub- 
| ject of course to the supervision and appro- 
bation of the editor, who, however, assures 
his correspondents that they shall ever meet 
with courtesy at his hands. 

And now we have said enough of our- 
selves, yet not more than was required, con- 
sidering how far below our own intentions 
and public expectation our former numbers 





| have fallen. 


We have omitted any reference to a pe- 
culiarity which distinguishes the “* Magazine 
for the Million” from all other periodicals; 
_and indeed the benefit to our subscribers of 
that arrangement is so obvious that we 
scarcely need say a word on the subject. 
We allude to the plan of distributing prizes, 
which is announced at length upon our cov- 
ers. This alone should secure to us the 
very first place in public estimation, for a 
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more liberal scheme was never projected by | 
any publishers under the sun. 

The events of the week now transpiring 
are not important, if we except the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the birth-day of 
the great, and good, and immortal Wash- 
ington, which was duly recognized by balls, 
and other tokens of festivity and joy. All 
hail! thou hero of thine age—giant in valor 
and in virtue—fondly, proudly, permanent- 
ly, will we cherish the remembrance of thy 
deeds and of thy name! The nation which 
was “‘great,’? and which thou didst make 





“ glorious and free,” will tell of thy noble 


acts unto their children, and our “young | 


inen shall rise up and call thee blessed.” 


| 

‘ . ° 

In Theatricals there is nothing new.— || : 2 
ready febrile symptoms are appearing—to 


The Italian Opera is the greatest attrac- 
tion with us, and Palmo may rejoice both 
in the almost undivided patronage he re- 
ceives and the profit with which his enter- 
More splen- 


prise is deservedly crowned. 


did audiences, we are bold to say, were never | 


drawn together in this or any other city.— 
Rank, talent, fashion, dress, beauty—aye, 
peerless and unrivalled beauty—nightly 
erowd this elegant house. We have had 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” splendidly rep- 
resented before enthusiastic and crowded 
audiences. We know not what point in the 
performance—nor which of the actors in 
the excellent troupe—to select for special 
notice. An outre city paper says ‘the 
beautiful Borghese brings down storms of 
applause, bravos and bouquets.”” We cor- 
dially endorse this. But what are we to 
say of Perozzi, Valtellina and others ?— 
Why, that it would be invidious to make dis- 
tinctions where all are paragons of perfec- 
tion both in style and execution. 

We have little to notice prospectively in 
literature. Most of the publishing houses 
are following the example of Messrs. Har- 
pers and ourselves, and pouring out their 
tomes of cheap modern literature. Messrs. 
Burgess, Stringer & Co. sole agents here for 
the “‘ Illumminated Magazine,” have just 
received a supply of the last volume of that 
delightful work, in illuminated boards—a 
more beautiful volume we never saw. It 
is a perfect gem, and we invite our friends 
to call at 222 Broadway and look atit. Be- 


fore we next greet our readers we shall have 
had time to look about us and shall have 
our say on many things connected with 
books, publishers and purchasers. By the 
way a ‘New-York Illustrated News” is 
announeed by Jules Janin Smith. We 
wish him success, but we fear * the time is 
not yet come.” 

We cordially thank a host of Editors all 
over the States for their kind notices of our 
Magazine. Gentlemen, continue your wel- 
come civilities. We shall endeavor to 
merit them, and we wish each of you our 
Jirst prize—next to our subscribers of course. 

All parties are now on the gui vive pre- 


paring for the spring elections, and a pretty 


considerable excitement we shall have. Al- 





what height the fever will rise ’tis hard to 
prognosticate. Whigs, Democrats and'Na- 
| tive American party! Heigho! what a 
melee— 


And when they at the poll do meet, 
Mav we be there to see! 


Gentle reader—how would you wish Us 
to vote? 











THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

We extract the following from a work 
published a short time ago by an officer in 
| the service of the Queen of England. It 
proves how much easier men may be re- 
claimed by kindness, than by the severity 
usually practiced by aristocratic lords upon 
those under their command :— 

‘A very short time after I had ——_ 
the command of the Queen’s, a soldiir, 
whose appearance was remarkable, drew 
my attention. He wasa particularly clean 
and nice-looking soldier; but he seemed 
| odd in his manner, and did not appear to 
associate with or speak toany one. On in- 
quiring of the adjutant, he informed me that 
the man in question had once been a ser- 
geant; that he had attempted the life of his 
commanding officer in the West Indies, for 
which crime he had been tried, found guil- 
ty, and sentenced to be reduced, and to re- 
ceive eight hundred lashes; that he had 
been reduced accordingly, but that, through 
the clemency of his commanding officer, 
the corporal punishment had been remitted: 
The adjutant further stated, that a better or 
cleaner soldier was not in the service; but 
he was, he said, so sullen, that no person 











| associated with him, and the officers of the 
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regiment looked upon him with a sort of 
horror. I continued to observe this man 
for some little time longer, till one day, as 
he crossed me in the barrack-square, in my 
way to my quarters, I called to him by 
name, and desired himto follow me. When 
[ got to my room, I told him, after he had 
entered, to shut the door. [ then said to him, 
‘Your name, [ think is Dudley?’ He 
raised his hand to his cap, and answered, 
*Yes, sir.’ I said, ‘I have observed you 
for some time, your appearance is much in 
your favor. You are asclean and well set- 
up a soldier as there is in the regiment. I 
know your history. You are here looked 
upon almost in the light of an outlaw. It 
would seem that no one speaks to you, nor 
do you associate with anyone. [am aware 
of the cause of your being thus shunned.— 
You once contemplated a crime of the most 
revolting nature—that of murder. You 
attempted the life of your commanding offi- 
cer. You were tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced. Ali this is true; isitnot?’ He 


touched his cap again, and said, ‘Yes, sir;’ | 


but not amuscle moved. * Dudley,’ I said, 
‘your officers have a horror of you; but 
such a feeling on their part is not to be won- 
dered at.’ Still his countenance remained 
unchanged. * Now attend to what I am 
about to say to you, Dudley. I have 
watched you for sometime, and [ pity you ; 
[ should like to give you an opportunity for 
recovering your place in society, and for 
regaining that character which once so re- 
commended you to the notice of your supe- 
riors. I feel desirousto give you a trial by 
making you acorporal, in order that, should 


your conduct deserve it, I may still further | 


promote you. Will you, Dudley,’ said I, 
looking at him earnestly, ‘endeavor to do 
justice to my good opinion ? 
for promotion ?’ The poor fellow could not 
answer me. His whole frame was con- 
vulsed. He cried like a child. I patted 
him on the shoulder, and said, ‘That will 
do, Dudley; you shall be in orders to-mor- 
row.’ He was accordingly promoted, first 
to be acorporal, and afterwards to be a ser- 
geant; and there was not a betternon-com- 
missioned officer in the regiment’’—Rolt on 
Moral Command.” 


ae 





MODES OF SALUTATION. 

Greenlanders have none, and laugh at the 
idea of one person being inferior to another. 

Islanders near the Philippines take a per- 
son’s hand or foot and rub it over their face. 

Laplanders apply their noses strongly 
against the person they salute. 

In New Guinea, they place leaves upon 
the heads of those they salute. 


Do you wish 

















In the Straits of the Sound they raise the 
lefi foot of the person saluted, pass it gently 
over the right leg, and thence over the face. 
The inhabitants of the Philippines bend very 
low, placing their hands on their cheeks, and 
raise one foot in the air, with the knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another 
and ties it about him, so as to leave his 
friend almost naked. 

The Japanese take off a slipper, and the 
people of Arracan their sandals, in the 
street, and their stockings, in the house, 
when they salute. 

The negro kings on the coast of Africa 
salute by snapping the middle finger three 
times. 

The inhabitants of Carmene, when they 
would show a particular attachment, open a 


| vein, and present the blood to their friend as 


a beverage. 

If the Chinese meet after a long separa- 
tion, they fall on their knees, and bend their 
faces to the earth two or three times, and 
use many other affected modes. They 
have also a kind of ritual, or ** academy of 
compliments,” by which they regulate the 
number of bows, genuflections, and words, 
to be spoken on any occasion. Ambassa- 
dors practice these ceremonies forty days 
before they appear at court. 

In Otaheite they rub their noses together. 

The Dutch, who are considered as great 
eaters, have a morning salutation common 
among all ranks, ‘‘ Smankely-keeten !”"— 
** May you eat ahearty dinner!” Another 
is, ** Hoe vaarta awe?”—* How do you 
sail ?””—adopted, no doubt, in the early pe- 
riods of the republic, when they were all 
great navigators and fishermen. 

The usual salutation at Cairo is, ** How 
do you sweat ?” a dry hot skin being a sure 
indication of a destructive ephemeral fever. 

Some author has observed, in contrasting 
the haughty Spaniard with the frivolous 
Frenchman, that the proud, steady gait, 
and inflexible solemnity of the former, were 
expressed in his mode of salutation, ** Come 
este !”—** How do you stand !”’—Comment 
vous portez-vous?”’—** How do you carry 
yourself?” was equally expressive of the gay 
motion and incessant action of the latter. 

The common salutation in the southern 
provinces of China amongst the lower class, 
is, *Yafan ?”—**Have you eaten your rice.” 

In Africa, a young woman, an intended 
bride, brought a little water in a calabash, 
and kneeling down before her lover desired 
him to wash his hands; when he had done 
this, the girl, with a tear of joy sparkling in 
her eyes, drank the water; this was consi- 
dered as the greatest proof of her fidelity 
and attachment. 
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SCENES AND SCENERY IN CEYLON. 


LIFE IN THE INTERIOR. 


In order farther to illustrate the ways or 
doings of, as well as the life led by, some 
Europeans in this interesting country, I 
must treat the reader with a few extracts 
from a letter which I have just received from 
a worthy sub, a friend of mine, who com- 
mands a post in the interior, where he has 
been stationed for some time past. The 
soldiers he has under him are all Caffres, of 
the 2d Ceylon regiment, except one Eu- 
ropean, his servant. He tellsme he cannot 
spend money, as nothing can be procured 
for it from the Kandyans, who seem scarce- | 
ly to know its use or value. The only ex- 
pense he incurs is in purchasing wine, bran- 
dy, tea and sugar, which are sent up to him 
from Colombo, by a Parsee merchant, every 
two months. What he gets asrations, and 
the presents he receives from the kind and 
obliging people, amply supply his table; 
and a few minutes’ walk with his gun, at- 
tended by a pariah dog, which he has tamed, 
enables him to bring home pea and jungle 
fowl; but if he is at any time very particu- 
lar, he can, without much difficulty, shoot 
adeer or elk in the forest. The only re- | 
turns he can make the Kandyans are pre- | 
sents of long pieces of white calico, of which | 
he occasionally gets up several webs from | 
Colombo, parts of which form complete 
dresses for both ladies and gentlemen, by 
being simply rolled round their waists, and 
allowed to hang down to theirknees. Yet, 
without being influenced by such presents, 
they almost daily bring him plenty of fowls 
for curries, &c., and eggs and buffalo milk ; 
so that in point of eating and drinking he is 
not by any means to be pitied. 

He is obliged to deny himself the plea- 
sure of reading much ata time, lest heshould 
get too fast through his very limited supply 
of books; and as every thing has to be car- 
ried up the country to him, a distance of 
about 80 miles, by coolies, the weight of 
books becomes a serious matter. His prin- 
cipal amusement, as he is but little of a 
sportsman, is the cultivation of his garden, 
in which he grows potatoes, and various 
kinds of vegetables; but what he chiefly 
prides himself upon is, that he can some- 
times treat himself to a well-rounded cab- 
bage, raised from Cape or English seed.— 
When, however, he wants a superior kind 
to what his garden produces, he has only to 
cut downacocoa-nut tree, the top of which 
affords him a large dish of excellent cab- 
bage ; but he considers it a pity to destroy 
so valuable a tree for such a purpose. He 
represents the scenery around him to be 
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both wild and beautiful, and he has plenty 
of time for contemplation. Some of his 
amusements are even boyish and laughable ; 
such as pelting sticks and stones at the large 
bearded monkeys, that often stare at him in 
surprise from the tops of lofty trees. While 
he thus impertinently contrives to irritate 
them, which it is not difficult to do, they, in 
revenge for the insult, throw down at him 
cocoa-nuts, by which means he can usually 
command a supply. Those mischievous 
and determined plunderers, the jungle crows, 
also amuse and plague him, as they boldly 
enter his room, stare and caw at him; and 
then, before he can prevent them, snatch 
away anything on which they can lay hold. 
Their plunder they often carry to the tops 
of trees, to which he, ora Kandyan, has to as- 
cend, to recover the articles which the bare- 
faced thieves have stolen. 

Though he always takes good care to be 
provided with loaded fire-arms, and to be 
fully prepared for whatever may happen, he 
is constantly at night roused and really se- 
riously alarmed by the wild elephants, which 
have the presumption to come even to the 
door, and attempt to pull down the cocoa- 
nut trees which grow around and even hang 
over his sylvan abode; thusthreatening him 
and his people with instant destruction. 
But, besides the tops of the cocoa-nut 
palms, another strong temptation, which 
they cannot withstand, is the produce of his 
garden, especially his cabbages and lettuces. 
Of these they are so fond, that he is some- 
times literally besieged by the animals; and 
they can seldom be beaten off before they 
have eaten or trampled under their enor- 
mous feet almost everything in his neatly 
kept garden. 

Upon such occasions, he and all his de- 
tachment have to get up and put them to 
flight, by firing at them, lighting large fires, 
(the materials for which they have always 
ready,) shouting, and making all kinds of 
noises. He concludes the account of his 
situation and avocations, by saying that the 
attacks of his nocturnal visitors are becom- 
ing so frequent that he fears he must give 
up his garden; the produce of which is so 
enticing to them as to be irresistible. 


SPORT WITH ALLIGATORS. 


I was told by the people, that in the long 
and narrow lakes, extending towards the 
north, there are many alligators; and having 
expressed a wish to see the Singalese mode 
of taking and destroying them, they readily 
agreed to gratify me; and this led to my 
having most excellent and extraordinary 
sport in hunting, or [should rather say, fish- 
ing them! They were not long in finding 
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in Bovegodde lake, and wounding with large | 


and heavy spears, a large alligator, which 
managed to escape from them into deep 
water. After a short search, they found 
another; but as he was only about fourteen 
feet long, they soon dispatched him with 
their long spears. ‘There was no risk or 
amusement whatever in this way of slaught- 
ering them; for, when once the barbed 
spears were driven into them, they could | 
take no resistance. 

| soon became tired of and disgusted with 


this butchering occupation; and requested | 


that an intelligent blacksmith might be sent 
to me from Galle, to whom I explained, af- 
ter a good deal of trouble, what 1 wanted; 


and by making a pattern in wood, I got him | 


to fashion for me, for next day's sport, a 
small trident-shaped spear or harpoon, 
which had a socket to receive a long han- 


dle, made of tough and pliable wood, which | 


could be easily disengaged when the alliga- 
tor was struck. 


fast by the barbs. I also hoped that by 


means of a line fastened to the harpoon, I | 


should be able to play him, as we do pike 
or salinon at home. 

‘Though apparently little satisfied with my 
contrivance, and inclined to laugh at the idea 
ot my thus catching alligators, the people 
assembled in considerable numbers, at one 
of the deepest and more distantlakes, where 
alligators were known to be numerous, in 
order to see how | wasto proceed; but they, 
ut the same time, assured me that their 
mode of dispatching them was by far the 
best and safest. 

L took with me in the canoe a Singalese, 
whom | had remarked the day before to be 
dexterousin using the spear, and who seem- 
ed to know where to look for alligators. 
Encouraged by me, he had not been long 
poking about some tall reeds, which grew 
in the tolerably deep and dark-colored water, 
betore he drove the instrument well into a 
good-sized one. The wounded animal in- 
stantly twitched the long and pliant handle 
out of his hands, and away he went, drag- 
ging along the canoe, with us in it, in fine 
style, causing the water as it were to boil 
around him. In a few minutes, however, 
he became sluggish; and at last lav like alog 
at the bottom. We then paddled to the 
shore, and giving the greatly astonished and 
amused people the end of the line. they 
hauled him out of his oozy bed, already al- 
most dead; the harpoon having been forced, 
notwithstanding the hardness of his back, 
nearly through his body, in which it hekd 
fast, as Ll expected, by the long and strong 
barbs—he was nearly eighteen feet in length. 


In this way | fully expect- | 
ec to have the fellow fairly ‘caught and held | 


Not long after we had another upon our 
hooks or barbs, which afforded still less 
sport, and contrived to get away from us, 
But a third, of even larger size than the 
first and which we were some time in find- 
ing, went off, when struck, in the most furi- 
ous manner imaginable ; and, in giving him 
line, my companion became awkwardly en- 
| tangled in it, and was pulled out of the ca- 
|| Boe into the lake. As he seemed unable to 
| swim I instantly seized him by a large roll 
| of hair, which they all wear on the crown 
| of their heads, but 1 could not venture to pull 
| him in, lest he should upset the small canoe. 
| I contrived, however, to cast off the line 
| 








| attached to the harpoon, and which still 
stuck fast in the alligator, and then made 
for the bank, paddling as well as I could 
with one hand, and hoiding up my ally by 
| the hair with the other, and in such a posi- 
| tion as to prevent his laying hold of the side 
| of the unsteady canoe. Having soon safely 
| landed him, he without hesitation got once 
more into the canoe, and we set off to en- 
deavor to recover the line and harpoon, and 
| perhaps the alligator, which I concluded 
| had been too much alarmed to venture to 
touch the poor fellow when in the water.— 
Luckily, we soon perceived the line about 
a foot under water, got hold of it, and gave 
a tug, to ascertain if our customer was still 
at the end of it—upon which off he went in 
| good style; but had scarcely gone ten yards, 
when, like the first, he came to a dead stand 
and would not move. He was therefor 
similarly hauled to land, amidst the shout- 
_ing of our assistants ; but he was still alive, 
and well able to give battle, which he did 
stoutly, by laying about him with his tail, 
at the same time gnashing his terrific teeth. 
aad uttering a strange sort of noise or cry. 
The people, however. soon settled him with 
their long spears and clubs. 

Before my return to Galle, I had another 
day's sport of this kind: and I fully intend 
to have many more: the Singalese, more- 
over, had now become satistied that my con- 
trivance was nota bad one, though they still 
pre ferred their own safe and more expedi- 
tious plan; and in this idea they were con- 
firmed. but what they in one instance saw: 
for a large alligator, which I had struck 
with the harpoon, rose instantly to the sur- 
face, within a vard or two of the canoe, and 
looked so fiercely at me, that I thought it 
best to send a ball through his head, which 
settied him ina moment. I had thought it 


well to have my gun with me; but it was 
so fastened to the canoe, that. in case of an 
upset, it could not be lost in the lake. 
l must now beg to assure the reader that 


Ireland. nor in anv 


I never in Scotland. 
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other part of the world, had half so much || 
amusing and interesting sport from salmon, 
pike, or trout, as on this occasion from alli- 
gators; and should he be an amateur, and 
ever have the good luck to come to Ceylon, 
or to ke in a country where such sport can 
be enjoyed, I hope he will adopt my plan, 
and try his hand at alligator fishing. 


STAG HUNT AT KOGAL LAKE. 


Again wishing for a change of scene, I had 
arranged with some of the head men that 
they were to meet Mr. F and me at 
the head of the Kogal lake, with as many 
of their people as they could conveniently 
assemble ; as I wished to try if I could 
manage to have a stag-hunt, something in 
the style which is considered so truly ani- 
mating and delightful to sportsmen at Kil- 
larney in Ireland; and which, we are told, 
inspires as lively a pleasure as the imagi- | 
nation can conceive to arise from the chase. 
At Kogal we could not, I confess, make the 
shouting of men and beating of tom-toms, 
loud as they were, be re-echoed from hill to 
hill, and from rock to rock, as is the case at 
that most picturesque of Irish lakes; yet 
our sport on this occasion was at least joy- 
ous and truly inspiriting. 

The place I had selected was, the day 
befure, in military phrase, carefully recon- 
noitered. It consisted of several finely 
wooded heights, divided from each other by 
lively green tice fields, and small meadows 
of a swampy nature, covered with a kind of 
coarse grass, into which, as I was informed 
by the people, the deer were often seen 
coming from the jungle and distant forests, 
tofeed in the mornings and evenings. From | 
the heights, the ground sloped gradually | 
down towards the beautiful and generally 
unruffled lake; upon which J had a boat in | 
readiness for the chase, if we could only | 
contrive, by shouting and tom-tom beating, 
to drive any of the deer into the water. 

As I had not much apprehension of dan- 
ger from alligators, at least at this season, 
in the limpid lake, I had brought my noble 
dog Bran with me; being anxious to see 
how he would behave, when he should, for | 
the first time, see such game. We were 
all at the point fixed upon, before there was 
even that slight and lovely tinge of red upon 
the eastern horizon that here, usually, so 
beautifully precedes the dawn df day; and, 
what with the number of people assembled, 




















and the strict silence preserved, the scene | 


reminded me much of those to which I was 
formerly well accustomed in other parts of 
the world, when, as one of Picton’s brigade 
majors, I had to array troops intended to 
assail a redoubt or an enemy’s position be- 


fore day-light; for the craft of war, and that 











of field-sports, such as these, in many re- 
spects strongly resemble each other. 


We soon began to extend the insufficient 
number of people, so as to rest each flank 
of our long and too loosely formed line upon 
the lake; thus enclosing a considerable 
space of ground, including a partly wooded 
promontory in some degree projecting into 
it, and also some of the heights and mead- 
ows to which I have alluded. When all 
were ready to advance, I gave the signal 
from the left, by firing off both barrels of a 
gun, which was responded to by Mr. F 
on the right, and by the shouting of the peo- 
ple, and the loud pipes and tom-toms, all 
along the line, which in this order moved 
slowly towards the lake. Having now set 
the beaters fairly in motion, Mr. F and 
I, according to agreement, made at once 
for the boat, in which we had left Bran and 
our guns in charge of the boatmen and of 
two Malays 1 had brought with me, who 
had for some time been my permanent or- 
derlies, 

As the sun rose in his usual splendor, the 
scene became every moment more and more 
animating and interesting. The shouting 
and beating of tom-toms increased, and 
gradually approached us. Some deer came 
suddenly out of the wood at a point where 
it nearly reached the shore of the lake; but, 
on looking round them, they, in evident 
alarm, again retired intoit. ‘Thena single 
deer, with fine antlers, followed by some 
fierce-looking hogs and half-wild buffaloes, 
and preceded by a flock of pea and jungle 
fowl, appeared and disappeared in a simi- 
lar manner. We now began to see the 
people, in the open spaces, moving slowly 
towards us; so that in the utmost anxiety, 
we awaited the result of my experiment. 
Two deer and many peacocks came out of 
the jungle, not thirty yards from us; but we 
could not be tempted to fire, for we wished 
them, if possible, to be forced to take the 
water. A more than usually loud shout 
reached our ears; and in an instant I saw 
that some deer, buffaloes, and hogs had bro- 
ken through the line of the beaters ; for away 
they went, at speed, towards the distant 
wooded hills. 

We hoped, however, that some might 
still remain enclosed in the quickly nar- 
rowing circle of beaters; and as they now 
approached closer to the lake, the shouting 
and drumming increased in proportion. 
The flock of pea and jungle fowl, being 
driven to the very edge of the cover, at last 
took wing, and flew back over the heads 
of their now rapidly closing pursuers, utter- 

ing their wild and melancholy calls, in or- 
der again to collect their widely scattered 
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broods. At last, when the beaters had arri- 
ved within less thana hundred yards of the 
lake, two fine stags, with splendid antlers, 
and a doe, ran down to the water’s edge, 
looked into it, pawed the ground for a mo- 
ment, stared around them in evident terror, 
and then all three plunged at once into the 
lake, and swam stoutly for the opposite 
shore! 

Ir an instant we were after them, in full 
ery, Waich was duly answered by the peo- 
ple, who now crowded the lake shore— 
many of them, highly excited, paddling 
after us in their canoes. We soon began 
to gain upon the three deer, which were still 
swimming close together. Bran, whose 
eagerness could no longer be restrained, was 
allowed to spring into the lake, and very 
soon had one of the stags by the ear. 

As I feared the other, now some way 
ahead, would reach the shore before he was 
overtaken, I fired at him, and shot him 
seemingly dead, for he instantly sunk and 
never rose to the surface. But, as we had 
now to return to Bran’s assistance, the doe, 
though wounded by Mr. F , was able 
to reach the bank and gain the jungle.— 
When we approached the stag, still held by 
my powerful dog, we saw at once that.he 
was quite exhausted, and more than half 
drowned; we therefore lost not a moment 
in fastening a rope to his antlers and round 
his neck, and thus keeping his head above 
water we towed him in triumph towards 
the shore, where the people, still shouting 





loudly and wildly, awaited our arrival.— 
Bran, however, bull-dog like, kept bis hold, 
nor could he be disengaged until the stag 
was dragged by the people, almost dead, 
out of the lake, when he was put out of pain 
and made fit, by the dexterous Malays, 
with their kreeses, for the larder. 

Thus ended this really interesting and 
animating stag hunt, which had far exceed- 
ed my expectations; for I scarcely hoped 
that the beaters, too few in number, would 
at one time have been able to force any of 
the deer into the lake. When it was over, 
I was sorry to hear that two Singalese had 
| been knocked down, trampled upon, and 

seriously injured by the deer and buffaloes 
| —even though only half wild, when they so 
| furiously broke through the line. I must 
here, however say, that nothing could ex- 





ceed the good humor and readiness with 


which these obliging people attended to all 
our directions, when explained to them, as 
to keeping at a certain distance from each 
other, whilst going through the cover: in- 
deed they all seemed to enter warmly into 
the spirit of the chase; and when we were 
about to take leave of them, they told us 
that they hoped we intended to try our luck 
| some other day; for, independent of the 
| sport we had had, they were always thank- 
ful to those who destroyed deer, either by 








| hunting or shooting them, as their crops 
| were at night constantly and greatly in- 
| jured, and even occasionally destroyed by 
|| them. 





REVIEWS, LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


[WE intend the “ Magazine for the Million” to be in this department “a GUIDE To KNOWLEDGE,”’ so 


that our friends may know what books to purchase, and where to procure the best editions. It will be 
henceforth conducted with ability, and—though it may seem almost too good news to be true—with 
impartiality. In this matter we have a CARTE-BLANCHE, and we shall use it. Publishers, therefore, 
both in literature and the fine arts, who may send their publications for our notice, may rest assured 
that we shall “ nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice,” whilst our readers may rely upon 
our judgment being pronounced “ without fear or favor.” Sink or swim, we shall follow this course, 


and are confident that the public will appreciate it.}—Epiror. 





Tue Lives or Pope ALEXANDER VI., AND His 
Son Casar Boreia. By ALEXANDER GorDON, 
M.A., author of the “Itinerant Septentrionale.” 
Philadelphia, James M. Campbell & Co. New- 
York, Saxton & Miles. 

There is always profit to be gathered from 
history—lessons that tell upon the “inner 
man;’’ and insensate must he be who can 
peruse the records of men that once were 
even as ourselves, but have ceased to so- 
journ amongst us, without feelings of emo- 
tion and interest. The “absent one” may 
have been proud or lowly, wise orindiscreet, 
virtucus or depraved, still that he was a man 
cannot be forgotten, and as one of our race, 


he claims our sympathies and our notice. 
We conjecture his motives, and analyze his 
feelings, by a comparison with our own. 
But our interest—our reprehension or ad- 
miration—is increased in proportion to the 
elevated position the subject of our con- 
templation held in society, the influence 
he exercised over the dynasties of the 
world, and the power he swayed for good 
or evil over the members of our common 
family. 

It is on this account that the Lives of 
Pope Alexander VIth, and Cesar Borgia 
are fraught wite interest, alas! of the most 
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painful kind. The names of these paragous 

of vice are familiar to all, and their respect- 

ive pontificates ave proverbial for their profli- 
gacy. Leibnitz, in his preface to Burchard’s 

Diarium, declares that “ perhaps neither 

Rome or the World ever beheld a court 

more contaminated with vice than in Alex- 

ander’s pontificate, where three capital vices 
strove with each other for the upper hand: 
namely lust, perfidiousness, and cruelty, all 
which were crowned by impiety, covered by 
the sacred veil of the church, and feigned 
religion, insomuch that for wickedness it 
could not be rivalled by any of the preced- 
ing ages.” These are the personages, a 
faithful history of whom, and the events of 
their ecclesiastical dominations, Mr. Gordon 
has given us. We say a faithful history, 
because the work bears indisputable marks 
of patient and diligent research, of sound 
judgment and discrimination, and of tho- 
rough acquaintance with the authors who 
have preceded him in this individual portion 
of ecclesiastico-political history. The stir- 
ring events contemporaneous with their 

respective dynasties are sketched with a 

masterly hand, and render this a volume 

that we apprehend will find great favor with 
the reading public. 

A word en passant as to the publishers’ 
part of the business. The book is cheap, 
well got up, the typography clear and bold, 
the paper good, and we unhesitatingly com- 
mend the work to our readers. 

THe Lire AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE 
MILL; COMMONLY CALLED Lorp OTHMILL ; 
CREATED, FOR HIS EMINENT SERVICES, BaROoNn 
WaLpDEck, AND KniGut oF Kirtcorttiex. A Fire- 


side Story. By Witt1amM Howirt. Harper & 
Brothers. 


All hail, friend Howitt! ever welcome to 
our editor’s table are the productions of thy 
chaste,. and noble, and benevolent mind! 
Well did we “know” thee “by thy works” 
across the waters of the deep and broad At- 
lantic, and though we would not covet any 
nation’s riches, we could wish thee a deni- 
zen of our glorious republic, for it would 
well accord with that innate freedom of soul 
which thou possessest! We have seen, 
many atime and oft, thy familiar epistles, 
and “could a tale unfold” of thy virtues and 
thy wit; but the vow of secrecy is upon us, 














and we forbear. Rather let us see if in 
“ Jack of the Mill’ thou art Howitt still. 

Howitt’s chief beauty is in those sweet, 
yet powerful, touches that at once reveal a 
character or embody a scene, and with such 
“Jack of the Mill” abounds. Do you want 
to see the hero of the tale in his boyhood ? 
You have him at once in his every-day char- 
acter : 

‘* If strangers appeared in the place, Jack 
was sure to creep to their sides, listen if 
they wanted to find out anybody or to see 
anything, and then proffered to show them 
the way to their object. The lad had a 
cocket way with him, thatinfinitely amused 
many strangers.” 

Who would not know “ Jack of the Mill” 
from a hundred other ragged urchins, by 
this brief description of him? He travels, 
and one evening wearied and fatigued, began 
to look about for a lodging for the night: 


** It was not long before he saw a neat lit- 
tle cottage of framed timber and brick-work, 
lying at the foot of some pleasant, hilly, 
green crofts, and with a little palisaded gar- 
den before it. An old man sat on a stone by 
the door, leaning ona stick ; and Jack took 
a great fancy that he should like vastly to 
stay there for the night.” 


The picture is perfect. But the book is 
full of beauties, and we may as well say at 
once, what will come out at last, that this is 
one of Howitt’s best productions. Itabounds 
with natural incidents, the interest of which 
never flags for a moment. 

THe Gromeier. A Novel by Miss ELLen Picx- 

ERING. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

The name of the gifted authoress is suf- 
ficient guarantee for the merits of the work. 
The title is a taking one, for the “ Grumb- 
ler” is a member of a large family of most 
ancient genealogy, and by “our latest ad- 
vices from our foreign correspondents,” 
spread over the four quarters of the globe. 
When a fifth quarter is discovered, we doubt 
not the “grumblers’’ will be the first to 
colonize it. Well, let them go, only we 
hope Miss Pickering will not follow them, 
for we cannot spare so clever a writer. She 
touches off admirably the peculiar traits of 
human character, and her dramates persone 
are always natural. There are some pow- 
erfully wrought incidents in the volume, 
which is one of Harpers’ “ Library of Select 
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Novels,” and but that it is so cheap we would 
gratify our readers by an extract. 


Tue Ustovep One. A Domestic Story. By 
Mrs. Horvanp. 


Another of Harper & Brothers “ Li- 
brary of Select Novels.” Itisscarcely equal 
to that lady’s former achievements. ‘T'o 
some extent it lacks the ease and free- 
dom which generally distinguish her wri- 
tings. But it bears her own impress in 
that constant aim to inculcate moral truths, 
which is Mrs. Hofland’s glory. One senti- 
ment we transfer to our pages for the benefit 





of our youthful readers,—* Never doa thing 
that shall make you blush to yourself, Wal- 
ter.’ We wisha tithe of our modern nov- 
els contained sentiments as just, and moral- 
ity as pure, as “* The Unloved One.” We 
cordially recommend it. 


Compete Practican Receirpt-Boox. Philadel- 
phia : Lindsay & Blakeston. 


We were going to hand this volume over 
to our “dearly beloved,” (we won't mention 
names, ) but on second thoughts we resolved 
to dip into the matter ourselves. And what 
a rich treat we have had! “* Many thousand 
valuable receipts!’ Well, this is avolume 
that we shall not read through, and we open 
at hazard at page 70—**'T'o dye erey hair 
black.” The very thing we wanted, notfor 
ourselves, but for—you, dear reader, “ bles- 
sings on your frosty poll!” You can buy | 
the book at our publishers’, and that will | 
save us the trouble of copying the recipe. 
Another—* To prevent the creaking of | 
doors!” We dare not leave this unsolved, 
or we shall have hosts of pretty house- 
maids, kitchen-maids, nursery-maids, bar- 
maids, old-maids, young-maids, and widows, 
crowding our publishers’ store for copies of 
the work. ‘That creaking of doors is a very 
awkward thing, and is sometimes attended 
with unpleasant denouements. To prevent 
it—** Put a little soap on the hinges.” Of 
course your own good sense will tell youto 
do it in the evening, before your cousin calls. 
To make “ Water Gruel.” We never use it, 
and cannotrecommend it.‘ Calves’-Feet- 
Jelly” is better, and you will find it on the 
same page, 315. We verily believe the 
book contains EVERY receipt. We meanto 








have a copy for a “ nameless one.” 





OUR COTEMPORARIES. 

Godey’s Lady's Book for March presents 
us with two moderate engravings, and a 
wretched plate of fashions. The letter- 
press is of the ordinary quality, with one or 
two exquisite poetic gems; ‘I saw the 
shining flower,” by F. A. Durivage, being 
one of the first water. 

Graham’s Lady’s and Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for the same month favors us with 
two engravings which we do not think any 
one will frame and preserve as wonderful 
triumphs of art. “A Bride in Ceylon” is 


rather a substantial sort of a lady,—none of 


your transparent fairy forms,—but a good, 
strong-built, round-a-bout, weighty crea- 
ture, with a neck ‘“‘after the manner of” 
Taurus, a hand that must be beautiful be- 
cause it is large, and a foot—we beg par- 
don,—a pedal extremity, that would be a 
treasure to its fair owner in traversing the 
snows of Lapland. Bending over her lady- 
ship appears a much more graceful figure, 
while on her left, with arms meekly folded, 
stands another “dear deluding woman” of 
a most exquisite countenance, but such 
hands!! We never saw a better represen- 
tation of a large bunch of radishes, the roots 
being the digits! And so thinks the shadow 
of an elephant, who casts towards them a 
lingering, longing look which seems to say, 
“T’ll trouble you, Miss, for one of those 
bunches, at least.”” We‘cannot look at these 
wretched apologies for engravings, without 
feeling proud that we have been the first to 
discard the system, and adopt one so much 
more advantageous to our readers as our 
prize system will be. Graham’s literary 
contents are good this month. 


The Columbian Magazine, edited by 
John Inman, is highly creditable to both 
publisher and editor. ‘Caught napping” 
and “Columbus and the egg” are the 
two engravings, neatly illustrated by the 
editor, who also furnishes an excellent paper 
on “False Ethics of the Law,” suggested 
by the trial of Amelia Norman. 


Campbell's Foreign Semi-Monthly Ma- 
gazine is good so far as its selected matter 


is concerned, and beyond this it makes little 
or no pretensions. 
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